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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Reuben Frodin 


[—_—_ of General Education in 
School and College’ by a committee of 
faculty members of three preparatory 
schools ( Andover, Exeter, and Lawrence- 
ville) and three colleges which a sub- 
stantial percentage of the graduates of 
these schools attend (Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale) is an important event in the 
current history of academic progress. 
This 142-page volume deals pertinently 
with the problems of general, liberal ed- 
ucation in the “middle years” of schooling 
—Grades XI through XIV. The committee 
report represents a substantial forward 
step in agreement on common problems 
of the schools and colleges genuinely and 
devotedly concerned with the liberal arts 
and suggests steps toward solutions of 
them. 

Recognition of the problem that the 
college and the school have not always 
viewed their job with the student as a 
continuous process in the period most 
appropriate for general education is not 
new. The committee recalls this grace- 
fully by a reference to the writings of the 
late Henry C. Morrison in the early 
1920's. It acknowledges the existence of 
the 6-4—-4-year organization of school and 


1 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952). The members of the committee: Alan 
R. Blackmer, chairman (English, Andover); 
Henry W. Bragdon (history, Exeter); McGeorge 
Bundy (government, Harvard); E. Harris Har- 
bison (history, Princeton); Charles Seymour, 
Jr. (history of art, Yale); and Wendell H. 
Taylor (science, Lawrenceville). 


college but bows to the staying power of 
the 8-4—4-sequence (“we are fixing our 
attention on institutions as they are” 
[p. 35]). Then, with reason and vigor, 
the report puts forward a “basic program 
of general education” for Grades XI 
through XIV “as an objective toward 
which both secondary schools and col- 
leges could move if they became con- 
vinced of the benefits of integrating their 
requirements.” That there is waste and 
duplication in the middle years this com- 
mittee is (rightly) convinced. On the 
question who is to give ground, the 
school or the college, it is understanding- 
ly less positive. But the authors say: 
“Problems of balance which seem insolu- 
ble in two years of a crowded curriculum, 
whether in school or college, become 
easier to solve when the span dealt with 
is four years” (p. 124). 

The basic program of general educa- 
tion outlined by the committee calls for 
fourteen courses in the four middle years, 
with time for six electives (or other 
school or college requirements )—which 
means five courses per year for four 
years. This is the key to the committee’s 
proposals: a five-course load. The pro- 
gram of the College of the University of 
Chicago, which accepts students in the 
eleventh grade, calls for a maximum 
of fourteen required examinations (or 
courses) in four years but assumes a 
normal four-course load. A comparison 
of the General Education in School and 
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A BASIC PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION®’ 
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* Page 38, with four sample programs to fit individual interests on p. 


College proposals with the ongoing Chi- 
cago program spanning the middle years 
in a single institution is interesting.” 
The eastern school-college committee 
also proposes an experimental seven-year 
program for carefully selected students, 
being convinced that military and civilian 
pressures, which they describe, “will 
sooner or later force consideration of the 
general problem of acceleration.” To 
make acceleration work, the committee 
proposes placement tests which will per- 


2 Cf. The Idea and Practice of General Ed- 
ucation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950). See also the proposed secondary-school 
curriculum for Grades VIII through XII in 
“Notes on a Secondary School Curriculum,” 
School Review, LVI (1948), 12-25. 


39. Pp. 40-99 describe the objectives in specific areas. 


mit students “to skip ordinary freshman 
courses and move directly into advanced 
subject matter.” The faculty authors feel 
strongly on this suggestion, stating: “The 
simplest test of an administration’s in- 
terest in this report may be its willingness 
to find out whether advanced placement 
examinations are feasible or not.” 

Like such eminent predecessors as 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles W. 
Eliot, and William Rainey Harper, the 
authors want to “encourage the second- 
ary schools to do a better job of prepara- 
tion for college, and free the college to 
do its proper work.” Their report de- 
mands careful study and action by school 
and college faculties and administrative 
officers. 





THE PLACE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
John Macdonald 


or the following statement: “If 
Progressive Education is to be genuinely 
progressive, it must . . . face squarely and 
courageously every social issue, come to 
grips with life in all of its stark reality, 
establish an organic relation with the 
community, develop a realistic and com- 
prehensive theory of welfare, fashion a 
compelling and challenging vision of hu- 
man destiny, and become less frightened 
than it is today at the bogies of imposi- 
tion and indoctrination.” 

It is not clear who the individuals are 
who should do all this in the name of 
Progressive Education (class teachers, 
educational administrators, educational 
philosophers?), but they would not go 
far along this line without finding their 
right to expose their pupils to this form 
of indoctrination strenuously challenged. 
One might perhaps dismiss the whole 
statement as the expression of a very un- 
derstandable exasperation with the kind 
of social regime that produced the de- 
pression of the 1930's. It will be argued, 
however, in the present article that there 
is a sense in which Professor Counts’s 
contention is valid, though we suspect it 
is far removed from what that writer had 
in mind. What it is will become clear 
from an examination of the question: 
What is the role of social science in gen- 
eral education? 

The question concerns social science as 
one study or discipline among others. It 
does not concern the various means 





Mr. Macdonald, Professor of Philosophy and 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the 
University of Alberta, is the author of the ex- 
cellent small volume, Mind, School, and Civili- 
zation, reviewed in the April, 1952, issue of this 
Journal. 


(extra-curricular activities, discussion 
groups, co-operative study projects, and 
the like) which the schools may use to 
develop what are regarded as desirable 
social attitudes and habits. Nor does it 
concern the matter of a general human- 
izing of the school subjects, in Dewey's 
sense, i.e., presenting them so as to make 
clear their significance for human living. 

Social science is usually regarded as a 
generic concept to denote a number of 
specific sciences, such as history, econom- 
ics, social psychology, political science, 
social anthropology. Accepting this usage, 
let us begin by asking whether these 
sciences, qua sciences, present any fea- 
tures which distinguish them from the 
natural sciences and might have a bear- 
ing on our present inquiry. 

The attitude or point of view of the so- 
cial sciences is authentically that of sci- 
ence. It is objective, or aspires to be so. 
If this attitude is harder to adopt and 
maintain in the social than in the natural 
sciences, that could be good reason for 
thinking that some experience of this 
form of science is an important ingredi- 
ent in general education. Further, each 
of the social sciences has already to its 
credit a great variety of factual investiga- 
tions which throw light on important fac- 
ets of social life and can be legitimately 
regarded as contributions to scientific 
knowledge. The social psychologists have 
much to tell us about the mechanisms of 
communication, the nature of institutions 
and their impact on personal develop- 
ment, the incidence of race prejudice, 
etc.; and social anthropologists, such as 


1 George Counts, Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order? (John Day Pamphlet No. 11 
[1932] ). 
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Malinowski, Margaret Mead, and Ruth 
Benedict, have given us altogether new 
insights into primitive cultures. So, too, 
with the economists and the historians. 
The methods used have been devised, 
the observations made and reported, by 
individuals with special training for the 
task. 

From this point of view, the relevance 
of the social sciences to general educa- 
tion is clear: they enrich the mind by 
opening up new vistas and providing 
new and significant insights into the 
mechanisms of social life. In this respect, 
however, it does not appear that they 
can lay claim to priority over other disci- 
plines which serve to broaden and deep- 
en our understanding of human living, 
specifically over art, especially literary 
art, and the natural sciences themselves. 
Moreover, the study of the social sciences, 
in the sense of the study of the factual in- 
vestigations to which we have referred, 
is properly relegated to the later phases 
of education. Otherwise, we run the risk 
of fostering an unhealthy and quite un- 
critical precocity which is repugnant to 
the whole idea of education. 

So much for the point of view of the 
social sciences and the factual contribu- 
tions they have made to date. We must 
next take account of a difference—a cru- 
cial difference—between them and the 
natural sciences. A science, in the com- 
plete sense, is not only an accumulation 
of knowledge; it is a body of knowledge 
and, moreover, a growing body. It is sys- 
tematic and progressive. A new piece of 
knowledge is fitted into the expanding 
system. If it fails to fit, it is, for the time 
being, disregarded as irrelevant. It is this 
fact of system we have in mind when we 
say that the scientists of today stand on 
the shoulders of the scientists of yester- 
day; they begin where their predecessors 
left off. Moreover—a point of the first 
importance, usually overlooked—it is in 
this very fact of system that the scientist 
finds the main stimulus to his efforts. It is 
true that the individual physicist or 
chemist, for example, may doact his ef- 


forts to the solution of a specific practical 
problem but typically his concern has 
always been theoretical rather than prac- 
tical; he has been expanding the system 
of theoretical knowledge. The practical 
applications have been incidental to the 
growth of the system. The fruitfulness of 
the system in yielding practical applica- 
tions has provided society with its motive 
for subsidizing the science, but that is 
another matter. From our present point 
of view, the important thing is the fact 
that in any full-fledged science the prac- 
tical applications have firm foundation 
and support in a well-established system 
of theoretical knowledge. The social sci- 
ences are not like that. Why? It would 
be aside from our purpose to attempt 
a complete answer to this question, but 
it is pertinent to indicate what is not 
the reason. 

The reason is not a lack of either in- 
terest or effort on the part of the social 
scientists themselves. On the contrary, 
they have made “an unusually stubborn 
attempt” to emulate the natural sciences 
in respect of system and_ exactness. 
“Everything that exists exists in some 
amount and therefore can be measured.” 
But this very necessary dictum, if the- 
oretically unassailable, has been prov- 
ing practically a non sequitur. The point 
is relevant to our present topic, inasmuch 
as some of those who have urged that 
the social sciences should be made cen- 
tral in education have meant that the 
time has come for the institutions of 
higher jearning to devote the lion’s share 
of their research resources to the social 
sciences instead of, as hitherto, to the 
natural sciences. The social sciences 
would then become sciences in the com- 
plete sense. Further (we are told), if 
only a fraction of the money spent on 
atomic research were devoted to the sci- 
entific study of the problems, for ex- 
ample, that confront the United Nations, 
all would be well. This widely prevalent 
feeling would appear to be based not 
so much on a real appreciation of the 
situation as on an underlying and equally 
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prevalent belief that money (and organi- 
zation ) can do anything. 

At this point, however, the reader may 
protest that our argument (granting its 
validity) is irrelevant to the real prob- 
lem. The social sciences, it may be urged, 
are primarily and indeed solely, applied 
or practical sciences, like medicine or 
engineering. Each of them aims, nut at 
creating an autonomous system of knowl- 
edge but at making specific discoveries 
which can be applied toward a better 
ordering of social life generally. This 
brings us to the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. The analogy between the social sci- 
ences and applied sciences, such as medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, dietetics, 
etc., is worth a closer look. 

In one respect—and the essential re- 
spect—the analogy is invalid. In medi- 
cine and engineering the end or aim 
is always clear cut and definite; it also 
commands general acceptance. In medi- 
cine it is the prevention and cure of 
disease; in engineering, the alteration of 
the physical environment to produce a 
desired result. And so with the other 
applied sciences. In the social sciences 
the end is always more or less nebulous; 
if indicated at all, it is expressed in 
terms such as happiness, well-being, self- 
development—all of them concepts too 
vague to be serviceable. On the other 
hand, if the end is given definite, con- 
crete content, it becomes a veritable 
storm center of argument and dissension. 
Let us illustrate. 

The social psychologist reveals the 
mechanisms at work in communication, 
in the phenomena of dominance and 
submission, in the growth and incidence 
of racial and other group preferences 
and prejudices, and in other familiar 
phenomena of our social life. The an- 
thropologist describes a culture in which 
co-operation is the way of life and com- 
petition practically nonexistent; also a 
culture in which cutthroat competi- 
tion is the dominant motive; and yet an- 
other which seems to establish the rather 
startling conclusion that adolescent sex 


attitudes are due to cultural rather than 
biological causes. The economist un- 
covers the various mechanisms at work 
in the economic field, thus enabling us 
to grasp in some measure the impacts 
of modern technology on our way of 
living. The sociologist (vide the Lynds 
and Middletown) can take a typical 
town in a particular region and, by a 
carefully devised procedure, delineate a 
picture of life in that region, in all its 
important aspects. The educationist pre- 
sents the results of investigations of the 
learning process and teaching methods 
as well as carefully garnered factual data 
about the organization and administra- 
tion of the schools. Let us grant it is all 
of it science, that knowledge of it en- 
riches the mind and that here and there 
the knowledge can be put to practical 
use. But when it comes to organized, 
systematic application of the results as 
a whole to the better ordering of social 
life, are we not left asking: So what? 

The skeptic, who has long since con- 
cluded that social science is like Welsh 
rabbit, not really rabbit at all, will here 
interject his: “I told you so. The better 
ordering of social life is a matter of 
philosophy, not science. It is a question 
of values—ethical values—and science is 
irrelevant to the issue. Notoriously, there 
is no general agreement about them. It 
follows that the applied science you are 
looking for will hinge on the value- 
preferences of particular groups and 
even of individuals. Quod est absurdum.” 

We must go on to ask, however, 
whether there is not a middle course 
between the two extremes, the one 
represented by the applied sciences, such 
as medicine and engineering, in which 
the ends are obvious, clear cut, and ac- 
ceptable to all, and the other extreme, 
which the skeptic has in mind, where 
every social philosopher is his own social 
scientist and every social scientist his 
own social philosopher. It is submitted 
here that it seems possible to achieve 
an integration of the social sciences and 
social philosophy such that (1) for any 
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particular culture certain philosophical 
values can be worked out which have 
clear relevance to human living within 
that culture and can be presented as 
claiming authority for those living within 
it and (2) that these philosophical values 
will provide ends or aims which will 
serve (a) to direct the investigations of 
the social scientists within that culture 
and (b) to organize and unify these in- 
vestigations into an autonomous dis- 
cipline or inquiry which is directed 
throughout to practical applications. 

It might be objected at this point that, 
so far as a guiding philosophy is con- 
cerned, we have it already; it is formu- 
Jated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by General As- 
sembly of United Nations in December, 
1948. Our answer must be that in its 
present form this declaration is far from 
serving the purpose we have in mind. 
Take Article 5: “No one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment.” 
What constitutes degrading treatment 
will obviously depend on the general 
mores of the community in question. Or, 
take Article 6: “Everyone has the right 
to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law.” The present writer 
heard Eleanor Roosevelt explain in a 
public address what happened to that 
article when its implications were being 
explored by a committee of which she 
was a member. There was one culture, 
it appeared, which had no term to trans- 
late “person” as we mean it. The nearest 
approximation was a word which de- 
noted a male human being. In that case, 
might it not be both good philosophy 
and good science to begin the inculca- 
tion of personal rights with the restricted 
denotation and leave the more extended 
denotation to come later? Illustrations 
could be multiplied to show that what 
is needed is a formulation of proximate 
ends relevant to the culture under con- 
sideration and providing the basis for 
the less proximate ends that will take 
shape later. 


The consequences likely to result from 
the inevitable penetration of other cul- 
tures by Western technology have very 
properly been a matter for concern. 
UNESCO has already made some im- 
portant contributions in this connection. 
Here again one can see how moral values 
must be adjusted to the factual data re- 
vealed by science. Precisely at what 
points the consequences will be disrup- 
tive and evil, or merely disruptive with- 
out being clearly evil, or, again, actually 
beneficial will depend on the character 
of the culture taking the impact. 

Our own culture presents good illus- 
trations of the need for the right kind 
of investigation of the same issue, the 
impact of technology on those interests 
which are the stuff of the good life. 
To take a very specific case: How will 
the new means of communication, radio 
and television, affect art appreciation 
and enjoyment? As mechanisms of com- 
munication, they present the social psy- 
chologist with the kind of problem he 
is at home with. But if the psychologist’s 
own training has left him (as is not 
unlikely) indifferent or insensitive to the 
values of art, or simply out of touch 
with the kind of thinking the philosopher 
would bring to bear on the issue, his 
findings, so far as practical applications 
are concerned, will be merely otiose or, 
alternatively, used to suggest applica- 
tions that will carry no authority be- 
yond that of his personal ipse dixit. 

But we need not elaborate further. It 
all points to the need for a new under- 
taking on the part of our institutions 
of higher learning, viz., the systematic 
prosecution of a type of inquiry or re- 
search that will aim at translating the 
findings of the special social sciences into 
practical social applications developed 
out of the joint thinking of social sci- 
entists and social philosophers. 

It would be a new venture because it 
would aim at the creation of an applied 
“science” which would be a blend of 
science and philosophy, of facts and 
values. The scientific purist will protest 
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it would be no science, this monstrum 
informe. He would be right only if the 
attempt to relate means and end organ- 
ically, in the manner indicated above, 
proved impossible of accomplishment. 
As for a name by which to call it, is it 
not a pity that the good old word “sociol- 
ogist,” with its literal meaning of “under- 
standing society” or “social wisdom,” has 
been already pre-empted for a different 
purpose? 

The organization, then, of a school of 
applied social science would seem to be 
the next step for the graduate schools of 
our universities. Anything these institu- 
tions have already done in this direction 
has been at most in the nature of achiev- 
ing a loose liaison between the social 
sciences and social philosophy. The 
project here suggested would be very 
different. It would call for a kind of 
scholar that is none too common—a spe- 
cialist, of course, but one whose spe- 
cialism draws illumination from a broad 
background of general education. The 
scientist for whom the intrusion of moral 
and aesthetic standards is a sin against 
the spirit of science and the philosopher 
or man of letters for whom the scientist’s 
down-to-earth concern for factual exacti- 
tude is merely uninspired plodding are 
alike unsuited to the task. Can the uni- 
versities produce this type of research 
man? 

If they can, they will be moving in 
the direction indicated by Professor 
Irving when he says: “Men who can 
speak with authority the languages of 
both philosophy and the social sciences 
are sorely needed in universities today, 
for a social philosophy that can hope to 
contribute to world understanding must 
carry scientific as well as ethical convic- 
tion.”? It is the direction also indicated 
by Albert Schweitzer in the following 
passages from Out of My Life and 
Thought: 

Elemental thinking is that which starts 
from the fundamental questions about the 


2Science and Values (Toronto: 


Press, 1952), p. 124. 


Ryerson 


7 


relations of man to the universe, about the 
meaning of life, and about the nature of 
goodness. . . . Side by side with this form 
of thinking . . . there enters the field, espe- 
cially in European philosophy, another form 
which is completely unelemental in that it 
no longer has as its central point the ques- 
tion of man’s relation to the world. It busies 
itself with the problem of the nature of 
knowledge, with logical speculations, with 
natural science, with psychology, with so- 
ciology, and with other things. . . . The 
world-philosophy of the future will owe its 
origin less to efforts to reconcile European 
and non-European thought, than to those 
made to reconcile elemental and unelemen- 


tal thinking.* 


Schweitzer’s conception, as implied in 
his definition of elemental thinking, may 
perhaps be regarded as a counsel of per- 
fection, but the more limited aim implied 
in Professor Irving’s statement is, let us 
hope, practical (academic) politics. 

The results of such a study would 
be available to give authoritative direc- 
tion to public thinking in a field where 
such direction is dangerously lacking. In 
particular, they would constitute an im- 
portant part, if not the very core, of all 
programs of adult education. The au- 
thority attaching to them would be that 
of the university, the authority, for ex- 
ample, that makes astrology give way 
to astronomy. It would not be the au- 
thority of government, of which the civi- 
lized world has already had sinister ex- 
amples in the field of history and of 
racial and biological theory. Clearly, the 
battle for academic freedom would need 
to be fought again, on this new battle 
ground. And this brings us to our final 
point—“the biggest wave of all,” to use 
Plato’s phrase. 

Academic freedom is regarded—by 
academic people, at any rate—as an in- 
alienable right. But here as in other 
contexts where the question of rights is 
at issue, thinking tends to stop halfway 
and to leave out of account the principle 


3 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933), pp. 
260, 263, and 264. 
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—or platitude, as a philosopher would 
be inclined to call it—that rights imply 
duties. The academic man regards it as 
his right that society should provide him 
with the means of research, leave him 
free to use those means as he sees fit, 
and accept his findings as authoritative. 
It is his duty to carry on his work in a 
manner to justify this extensive claim. 
In the field of the natural sciences, he 
has made good his claim to freedom and 
authority. But when it comes to the 
investigation of social and _ political 
values and to projects for implementing 
them through social and political reform, 
the question arises: Can he be depended 
upon to attain that objectivity of ap- 
proach and procedure that has estab- 
lished his authority in the other field? 

There is the general difficulty that by 
the time he is ready for the new role, 
he has already acquired attitudes and 
values, some of which have universal 
import but many of which are a matter 
of time and place. So far as his ideas of 
the natural world are concerned, science 
has taught him to put away childish 
things and to grow up. It is not so easy 
to shed immaturity and parochialism in 
the moral sphere. However, what we 
have in mind now is a more specific 
difficulty: he is not unlikely to have al- 
ready contracted a conviction as to how 
society should be ordered and run. The 
origin of the conviction—honest thinking 
or a mere accident of personal influence 
—matters not; nor does the nature of it— 
conservatism, radicalism, etc., or what- 
have-you. He has seen the truth, and the 
vision does not make him free. Quite 
the contrary: it merely directs him in 
his quest for an increasingly elaborate 
rationalization of it. Anyone with ex- 
perience of academic people will agree 
that such cases occur; and he will also 
agree that it is often the individual with 
a genuine flair for political philosophy— 
the individual, that is, who is potentially 


the most valuable for the purpose we 
have in mind—who is apt thus to unfit 
himself in advance for the prosecution 
of that very purpose. 

Let it be clearly understood that we 
are not here raising the abstract and 
more ultimate philosophic question of 
the validity of the claim that the human 
being can regulate and direct a process 
—the historical process—of which he is 
himself actually a part. Nor are we re- 
ferring to Karl Mannheim’s well-known 
thesis that an individual acquires a pe- 
culiar outlook or ideology as a result of 
social class. The validity of that thesis 
in any case is probably confined to a 
type of social regime, such as the tradi- 
tional European regime, in which class 
divisions were both permanent and very 
clearly marked. We are talking now of 
the ordinary, everyday fact that in poli- 
tics, religion, and other such matters 
that impinge so directly on the realities 
of living, there is a kind of “closure” 
(to use the Gestaltist term) that does 
indeed close the mind to any further 
important change in its outlook. 

Can our universities produce this new 
community of scholars, dedicated to the 
creation of an applied social science and 
bringing to the task that combination of 
knowledge, constructive thinking, en- 
thusiasm, and detachment that will con- 
fer authority on its findings? If they can, 
they will open up a field for “imposition 
and indoctrination” (to revert to Profes- 
sor Counts’s statement) but one in which 
these processes, far from being “bogies” 
at which to be frightened, will become 
an essential part of general education in 
a free society. And history is replete with 
examples of how spectacularly effective 
have been the bad forms of imposition 
and indoctrination. Is there any reason 
why the good forms of the same thing 
should not prove, in the long run, at any 
rate, equally successful? 
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; = years ago the University of 
——— threw the velvet over my shoul- 
ders and proclaimed me learned. With 
hardly any evidence to go on, the univer- 
sity officials decided that I knew enough, 
or that I'd had enough, or at any rate that 
they had taken enough out of me to 
justify awarding the Ph.D. degree. And 
with the hood—so designated perhaps in 
unconscious recognition of the blinding 
effect it has on many recipients—they 
pronounced me qualified to teach Eng- 
lish in any college or university that 
would hire me. 

Well, I knew practically nothing. In 
addition to my general ignorance, which 
was profound, I was especially ignorant 
about the one subject they publicly pro- 
claimed me master of: I did not know 
even the rudiments of my future job as 
English teacher. I’m not of course say- 
ing that I hadn't learned anything in 
graduate school. I had been busy from 
ten to twelve hours a day, six or seven 
days a week for more than two hundred 
weeks, and, as one of the Dead-End Kids 
once said about reform school, “a fella 
learns a lot of good things in four years.” 
As a matter of fact, I learned almost as 
much as I ever want to know about one 
thing, my dissertation topic, which 
turned out to be “the self-conscious nar- 
rator in comic literature before Tristram 
Shandy.” I knew more about the self- 
conscious narrator in literature published 





D. Phil.’s identity is hidden among the rejec- 
tion slips from Harper’s, the Atlantic, Yale Re- 
view, and the American Scholar, each of which 
said, more or less, that this was an interesting 
article but “not for us.” To keep D. Phil. in 
the bulrushes of teaching until Ph.’s Daughter 
comes along, this article is published as a 
Journal service. 


before 1767 than anybody else then liv- 
ing. Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that I regret this knowledge, even now, 
any more than I regret the other things 
I learned. Like most alumni of most 
universities, I am convinced that what I 
was given, even though it left me an 
ignorant Ph.D., was superior to what is 
given most students by most universities. 
But the trouble was that, while I was 
learning about Tristram Shandy and its 
precursors, I was not learning the one 
thing needful. With the exception of be- 
ginning to learn how to read, I learned 
practically nothing that could possibly 
be of any use in teaching English to 
Freshmen: unfortunately I have found 
no Freshman yet who was willing to 
show the slightest interest in Bruscam- 
bille’s “Prologue on Noses” or “Pilgrim 
Plowden’s” Farrago. 

And yet the president, when he pro- 
nounced the formula and proclaimed me 
a Doctor of Philosophy “in English,” 
must have known that the odds were 
about one hundred to one that I would 
spend the next few years of my life 
teaching Freshman Literature and Com- 
position. Whether he was aware that the 
university had ignored these odds in 
planning my program, I don’t know. But 
I think that as a superbly educated man 
himself he would have been shocked had 
he been able to look into my mind and 
discern the ignorance resting unchal- 
lenged there—unless, of course, he hap- 
pens to be more interested than I think 
he is in self-conscious narrators before 
Tristram Shandy. To choose a relatively 
unimportant but nonetheless vexing ex- 
ample, what would he have thought if 
I had whispered to him, “But I have small 
Latin and less Greek. I don’t even know 
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the roots of sesquipedalian!”? He would 
probably have said, “Do you know how 
to read?” I would have had to say, “Yes, 
in a way.” And he would have asked, 
“Would you not rather know how to read 
than know the roots of sesquipedalian?” 
And I would perforce have confessed 
that I would rather. There would not be 
time, with all those other graduates wait- 
ing, to explain that I would really rather 
know both, and that somewhere along 
the line somebody cheated me out of a 
valuable tool for English teaching. But 
as I said, ignorance of Latin and Greek 
is a mote compared with the beams the 
university left in my eye. I can ignore it 
and—usually—conceal it, just as I can 
ignore and conceal the fact that I, like 
most of the graduates of most of the 
English departments in the country, 
know almost nothing about history or 
philosophy, to say nothing of the natural 
and social sciences. Certainly it would 
not be fair for me to blame the university 
for not filling all my educational lacunae, 
since no other English department I 
know of would have done any better. I 
had come to the university as an ignorant 
A.B., just as I had entered college as 
an ignorant high-school graduate. I 
could hardly expect the graduate school 
to make up for all the deficiencies of 
early education. 

But I certainly cannot ignore, and I 
don’t think you can afford to ignore, 
my ignorance about my job, and that 
is an ignorance which the graduate 
school can be blamed for. They trained 
me for one kind of job knowing full well 
that I was headed for another kind. They 
trained me to do research, or research 
flavored with a little criticism, as if my 
first assignment were almost certain to 
be a position in a graduate school. They 
did not teach me anything about English 
composition or how to teach it; and, al- 
though they taught me a good deal 
about English literature, they never men- 
tioned the problem of imparting a love 
or understanding of such literature to 
Freshmen, or to anybody. 


I 


To understand why the graduate 
school left my ignorance in these im- 
portant professional matters untouched, 
you should recall the facts about Eng- 
lish teaching on the undergraduate level. 
They can be briefly summarized in one 
statement: the professional plums grow 
sweeter as one ascends the ladder from 
Freshman English to graduate school. 
On the basis of this summary, any reader 
who has ever held a position in any 
hierarchy should be able to construct 
the pattern of causes and effects that 
led to my professional ignorance. But 
just to make sure that everybody grasps 
the inevitability of my fate, Ill fill in 
the pattern for you. 

1. At most colleges every student must 
take Freshman English, which almost 
always includes some work in “com- 
position.” 

2. At most colleges far less than a 
majority of the students take any other 
English course after Freshman English. 

8. Therefore by far a majority of all 
English teachers spend most of their 
time teaching Freshman English, with 
its complement of composition. 

4, At most colleges, the administra- 
tion, in spite of its ostensible commit- 
ment to the importance of Freshman 
English (it is frequently the only re- 
quired subject), treats it like Cinderella. 
She is important, even indispensable; but 
she must be kept in her place. And the 
way to do that is to keep her in rags: 
composition staffs receive less money per 
hour of “expected labor” than staffs of 
any other subject on the college level. 
Administrations tacitly assume that all 
courses require the same amount of time 
and energy, forgetting that the compo- 
sition teacher, if he is conscientious, must 
spend at least an additional one-half 
hour per student per week grading 
papers and giving individual instruction 
to students who are in trouble—as most 
of them usually are. 

5. The result is that there are very 
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few teachers of Freshman English who 
do not have more students than they 
can properly handle. An example—al- 
though I hope an extreme one—is a west- 
ern college, which I recently visited, call- 
ing itself the “fastest-growing university 
in the country.” This year the composi- 
tion sections average thirty-eight stu- 
dents each, with some sections of fifty 
students. The standard instructor load 
is four such sections, or about one hun- 
dred and fifty composition students per 
instructor! Incidentally, I was assured 
that “only five” instructors had this stand- 
ard load entirely in composition, the rest 
of the staff teaching one or more litera- 
ture courses as part of their load. Un- 
less you have ever tried to teach even 
one composition section of more than 
twenty-five students, you can hardly ap- 
preciate the full irony of this assurance. 

6. Any teacher with more than a total 
of fifty composition students soon be- 
comes desperate, if he remains consci- 
entious, or bored, if, as is almost in- 
evitable, he throws in the sponge. (I 
can give you no positive evidence for 
this; youll just have to accept it on 
faith, unless you've ever been in on the 
game. I can, however, give you one ex- 
ample of the kind of morale that pre- 
vails in composition staffs. A friend of 
mine, in his first year of teaching at a 
large midwestern state university, was 
ridiculed by fellow staff members when 
he asked them for pointers in grading 
papers. “Just make any kind of comment 
which will convince the students that 
you have read the paper through, 
whether you have or not. They never 
read the comments anyway.” ) 

7. Since instructors come to detest 
their work, they quite naturally spend 
more time trying for promotion than 
they spend learning how to perform their 
present job. 

8. Promotion usually depends largely 
on one’s “productive scholarship’—that 
is, on the number of scholarly articles 
and books published. This means that 
instructors spend their time, what little 
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they have left after going through the 
motions with their three or four com- 
position sections, doing what the grad- 
uate schools have already trained them 
to do. When a man has published enough 
articles to justify making him an assistant 
professor, he may be given one literature 
class along with his two or three com- 
position sections; perhaps his total load 
will be reduced to a point where he 
might conceivably do a decent job with 
at least part of his students. And when 
he has published a book or two, neglect- 
ing his teaching in order to do so, he 
will be allowed to drop the Freshmen 
and confine himself to respectable 
courses. As long as a teacher can count 
on never making more than five thou- 
sand dollars if he remains on the Fresh- 
man level, even if he gets good breaks, 
and on the other hand can be pretty 
sure of raising that ceiling by three or 
four thousand if he spends his energy 
on other things, there is not much chance 
of his deciding, voluntarily, to remain 
a composition teacher. 

9. As a result, although there are a 
few devoted exceptions in most univer- 
sities, those who remain at the Fresh- 
man level are usually those who have no 
choice, either because they are poor 
teachers and are known to be poor teach- 
ers or because they do no publishing. 

10. Finally, then, since a large num- 
ber of English teachers teach Freshmen 
for most of their time, and since prac- 
tically none of them have been trained 
for their jobs, and since few of them 
have any incentive to learn as they go, 
most teachers of Freshman English are 
working in ignorance most of the time. 

11. As an ignorant Ph.D. I hesitate 
to take my next step. After all, I am 
personally vulnerable. I go from year 
to year trembling for fear of being found 
out in my own ignorance, and it is not 
wise for a man in such a position to 
throw too many stones. But there is an 
additional result of all this which to any- 
one who loves the humanities must seem 
alarming. The plain truth is that, present 
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company excepted, the brightest stu- 
dents don’t go into English any more. 
They used to. They used to feel that by 
going into English they might transform 
the lives of young men and women and 
ultimately transform the world through 
wisdom and heightened sensitivity to 
beauty and things of that sort. Now they 
take one (necessarily prolonged) look 
at the Freshman Composition course and 
decide to major in something else, any- 
thing else but such a drab, harried sub- 
ject as English. It’s the second-raters, 
on the whole, who choose English, since 
they have to have some major, and an 
easy one is as good as a hard one. Then 
when they have graduated, and they 
look around for a profession, it’s a simple 
matter to fall into English again, and, 
with a certain amount of perseverance, 
to fall into a Ph.D. and then into a job 
teaching Freshmen, driving away a new 
generation of bright students. There’s no 
point in dwelling on this kind of thing. 
Once it’s said, it’s said. For one reason 
or another, the teaching of English, and 
particularly of Freshman English, is now 
far too often done by uninspired and 
uninspiring men who either from lack of 
native ability or from a faulty educa- 
tion are incapable of doing justice to 
their professional tasks. 


II 


To avoid the accusation that I am 
fouling my own nest simply for the 
pleasure of it, I must here meet some 
of the more obvious objections to the 
validity of my “self-indictment,” before 
suggesting briefly what should be done 
about it. 

You may think, first of all, that because 
the English teachers you know seem 
quite competent, I must therefore be 
exaggerating shamefully. You may even 
be one of those people who say, “You're 
an English teacher. What do you say 
is the correct form, ‘I feel bad’ or ‘T feel 
badly’?” And you probably think that 
because my colleagues and I can usually 
look you in the eye and give you the 


correct and (these days) daring answer 
we therefore know our stuff—and all is 
well in the English departments. Now 
I wouldn't want to underplay the im- 
portance of knowing that the correct 
form is “I feel bad,” in an epoch which 
has taken the pseudo-genteel “badly” 
to its bosom. The conventions are not 
to be ignored; every English teacher 
must know about them if only for self- 
protection. But knowing them will not 
qualify me to teach anything other than 
a class in the conventions. Knowing the 
conventions, even knowing their history 
as they have developed from Anglo- 
Saxon, or Germanic, or Indo-European 
beginnings, (something the graduate 
school does try to teach) will not make 
me worthy to lay my hands on your 
offspring. Only wide knowledge, genuine 
devotion to teaching, and proved teach- 
ing ability should be taken as sufficient 
gifts in any man who is allowed to mold 
the minds or win the hearts of our col- 
lege young. But instead of insisting on 
these, we make a Ph.D. in English or 
American literary history serve as the 
college teacher's union card, and we then 
build the Ph.D. program in such a way 
as to impart no pertinent knowledge and 
discourage the desire to teach! 

Similarly you may have thought back 
over your own English teachers, only 
to discover that they do not fit my 
description at all. After all, English 
teachers cannot be so bad if we can 
judge by such evidence as the recent 
“vote” by the Yale class of 1936 in favor 
of “English” as their most valuable col- 
lege subject. I can even go along with 
this objection to the point of adding that 
my own best teachers were English 
teachers, even though I would have to 
continue and say that so also were my 
worst. 

Of course there are many fine English 
teachers. It is the very nature of English, 
under even the most unfavorable of in- 
stitutional arrangements, to attract some 
of the very best minds, just as under 
the most favorable circumstances it must 
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certainly attract a fair share of incom- 
petents: the “poetic” whose only talent 
is for dreaming, the misfit who love 
books because they hate life, the fraud- 
ulent, the glib, and the lazy. But the 
presence of great teachers among us 
must not blind us to the unpleasant 
truth that the ratio of good minds to 
bad among those attracted to English 
is lower now than it was a generation 
ago; that our current arrangements make 
it certain that the ratio will continue to 
fall; and that even the good men who 
today elect to become English teachers 
stand a fair chance of being diverted 
into the paths of “ignorance.” 

Even if you accept my picture of this 
profession as an accurate one, you might 
still argue that the whole thing really 
matters very little. At the very most 
there is a problem of maldistribution 
here; do a little shifting around of per- 
sonnel and the problem will be solved. 
And in the second place, even if it is 
not solved, there are more important 
problems to worry about. If all the lit- 
erature and composition classes in the 
world did not “keep” tomorrow, the ca- 
tastrophe would be minor compared with 
the other kinds of doom now threaten- 
ing us. 

But this is not simply a problem of 
maldistribution of kinds of learning or 
skill, comparable, say, to the maldistribu- 
tion of doctors. It is true that there are 
similarities to the medical problem. In 
both areas, the majority of men are being 
trained for the specialized jobs, the jobs 
least needed by society. In both areas 
the most important positions command 
the least pay. In both professions there 
is a movement away from the area of 
greatest need toward the financial cen- 
ter. But there are two differences. Un- 
like the new M.D., the beginning Eng- 
lish teacher has no choice between the 
“rural” and the “urban”; he is forced 
into the undesirable positions. And, sec- 
ond, although almost everyone recog- 
nizes the dangers in our medical situa- 


tion, almost no one sees the dangers in 
the English crisis. 

Yet despite the greater dramatic at- 
traction of such problems as the shortage 
of doctors, there is no question that 
Freshman English is sufficiently im- 
portant to the public at large to justify 
public concern if it is being taught badly. 
This is not just something that we learn 
from consulting our professional pride; 
for the most part we have none (Watch 
his face the next time a teacher confesses 
to you that he teaches “English”). We 
can obtain a suggestion of the import- 
ance of what Freshman English should 
impart by asking almost any mature man 
or woman what he wishes he had been 
given in his college work. I have never 
heard a carefully considered answer yet 
which did not take one or more of these 
three forms: “I wish I had really learned 
how to read”; “I wish I had learned how 
to think”; “I wish I had learned how 
to write.” Yet these are precisely the re- 
sponsibilities of Freshman English. They 
are also, of course, the responsibilities 
of the whole college. But it is tacitly 
assumed by everyone, in making every 
student take Freshman English, that this 
course will constitute a basic introduc- 
tion to each student’s education, that it 
will bring his reading, thinking, and 
writing to a level of maturity necessary 
for genuine intellectual endeavor. 

The difficulty, however, comes from 
the fact that this course is also thought 
of as an “English” course, and “English” 
is all things to all men. If Freshman 
English were an “English” course in the 
sense of being an introduction to the 
study of English for English majors, 
then the objection that what happens to 
English is relatively unimportant would 
be sound. But regardless of what people 
pretend to believe about it, and regard- 
less of all the many programs which do 
make the history of English literature 
and language the central subject matter 
of this course, it is actually the only 
comprehensive introduction to general or 
liberal education we have. Illiberal or 
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“uncomprehensive” or uninspiring as it 
often may be, it still represents for most 
students their only chance at a unified 
view of what an education can mean. 
It is a shame that this should be so. 
Every student should have at least 
one such course for each of his four 
years, and many colleges are experi- 
menting with various kinds of “second” 
and “third” years. But as things stand 
Freshman English is the lone “liberal” 
element in most students’ liberal educa- 
tion: a very high percentage of all col- 
lege students today have no other direct 
instruction in reading, thinking or writ- 
ing, except in their special fields. If this 
is true, one can simply say that the 
Freshman job, when properly conceived, 
is the most important educational job 
there is. Whether this still leaves it “un- 
important” when compared, say, with 
domestic and foreign policy is a question 
beyond the scope of this paper. But one 
can certainly say that, when the Fresh- 
man job is not done well, the whole col- 
lege, and ultimately the whole of our 
society, suffers. 


Ill 


As in most matters of institutional dis- 
tress, what is needed is twofold: money 
and a change of mind. Neither can be 
obtained easily without the other, and 
both are in a sense needed simultaneous- 
ly. But the circle is not really a closed 
one. There is a lot that can be done 
once enough people are convinced of 
the need for action. 

First, money. If anybody wants to 
perform a genuine service to American 
education with his money, a sure service 
and not one that is problematical like 
most of the surveys and experiments, 
he need only pick out some college, any 
college, good, bad, or indifferent, go to 
the president and say, “Here are ten 
thousand (or fifty thousand, or, since 
we're dreaming, why not one hundred 
thousand?) dollars. Use it to cut in half 
the teaching load of your Freshman com- 
position staff next year (or during the 


next five or ten years).” Or, if the teach- 
ing load is already low enough to allow 
a certain amount of education to take 
place (which means a maximum of two 
composition sections of twenty students 
each plus one other course), this hypo- 
thetical angel might say, “Use this money 
to double the salaries of your Freshman 
teachers, and when the competition for 
the Freshman jobs gets hot, make sure 
that the plums are awarded on the basis 
of interest and skill in teaching Fresh- 
man English, and not on the basis of 
irrelevant matters.” 

This is fantastic dreaming, you may 
say. But actually this sort of thing is 
being done in isolated instances already, 
despite the gloomy over-all picture. In 
a few—a very few—universities, college 
composition staffs have been given pro- 
fessional status, so that a man can hope 
to “rise” without having to neglect his 
“main” work. And at many independent 
colleges, the Freshman teaching is being 
done more and more by the best-trained 
rather than the worst-trained teachers. 
In many colleges the whole problem of 
Freshman English is being reconsidered, 
with new course arrangements and more 
equitable distributions of the composi- 
tion load. Without exception, wherever 
administrations or donors have shown 
that they are genuinely interested in 
redeeming the Freshman year, the 
Freshman year has been redeemed, not 
only in English but in other subjects as 
well. For example, let me tell you what 
has happened in one college because a 
foundation was willing to finance a three- 
year experiment in Freshman English. 

The situation was roughly comparable 
to that of other colleges of its size and 
“class,” which means that the teaching 
load was lighter than at a majority of 
colleges, but heavier than it ought to 
have been. Composition was, on the 
whole, a drudgery for students and fac- 
ulty alike. The low men on the totem 
pole handled it, and the older men quite 
naturally confined themselves to higher 
things. 
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The idea gradually grew that some- 
thing had to be done about it. Finally 
a proposal was made for a new Fresh- 
man course which involved two features: 
(1) It should be primarily a course in 
reading and writing about “problems in 
value,” with the emphasis being shifted 
from composition as composition, writ- 
ing as writing, to reading and writing 
and thinking as a joint process essential 
to liberal education. (2) The teaching 
load was to be cut in half, to enable 
each instructor to meet once each week 
with students in groups of three (in ad- 
dition to regular class sessions), so that 
students could read their papers aloud to 
each other and criticize them with the 
instructor's help. 

What happened to faculty and stu- 
dent morale? The staff has completely 
shifted its attitude toward the teaching 
of “composition.” For example, when 
given a choice between equivalent loads 
on the advanced level and in the Fresh- 
man program, one instructor chose the 
latter. Instead of feeling that the Fresh- 
man course is something to get out of, 
it is now thought of as an opportunity: 
at last it presents a chance to remove 
one’s ignorance rather than wallow in 
it. And the effect on the students has 
been what one would expect. From be- 
ing a course which would probably have 
been rated as one of the least popular 
in the college, “Freshman English” be- 
came the course liked best by 50 per cent 
of the Freshmen, and it was listed among 
the top three by almost 100 per cent of 
them. 

Despite the importance of money in 
producing such results, even more im- 
portant is the willingness of administrators 
to grant “professional status” to Freshman 
staffs. The instructor must feel that he is 
justified professionally in spending con- 
siderable time and energy in removing his 
various kinds of ignorance. He must feel 
that publishing an article on self-conscious 
narrators is no more important to his 
advancement than, say, working out a 
technique for teaching the importance 


of sound logic in effective writing or 
clarifying the difference between fiction 
and psychological case studies. Even 
this will not do the whole job, until 
graduate schools stop turning out ignor- 
ant Ph.D.’s labeled “qualified.” But when 
college presidents go to graduate schools 
with requests for “a Ph.D. who can 
really teach English to Freshmen” and 
with rewards in rank and pay to show 
that they mean business, the graduate 
schools are going to look around for men 
who can teach graduate students what 
they need to know. 

Although these measures would prob- 
ably render my type of Ph.D. obsolete 
within ten years, there is one last re- 
form which, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely essential, would be very valuable: 
we should become honest about our 
titles. We should split the current Eng- 
lish degree into at least two parts. Since 
research by specialists is important, and 
since four springs is but little room in 
which to learn all that is necessary to 
be a good literary scholar, we should 
provide a degree called something like 
“Doctor of English Literary Research.” 
And since Freshman English is even 
more important, we should provide a 
degree in stimulating heat and light in 
Freshmen, call it what you will. Such a 
degree would of course consist only in 
small part of instruction in how to in- 
struct; we don’t want to be overrun by 
the professional educators. But it would 
involve a certain amount of practice in 
closely supervised teaching. More im- 
portant, the subject matter would be dif- 
ferent from that of our current programs. 
The student would “specialize” in gen- 
eral culture. He would be required to 
demonstrate competence in all of the 
skills traditionally considered part of a 
liberal education. He would learn more 
than a smattering of history and philos- 
ophy and social science. He would be a 
master of such matters as “sound critical 
standards comprehensible to Freshmen,” 
“what a Freshman should be expected to 
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do with a literary work,” and “how a 
Freshman can be made to want to learn 
how to write.” He would be required 
to know thoroughly all the important 
world cultures, the golden age of Greece, 
the medieval and Renaissance periods, 
he would ——— . 

But I must not allow myself to be 
carried away outlining my own deficien- 
cies. I certainly am not to be trusted 
in setting up the details of any such pro- 
gram. Any graduate curriculum would 
have to be the product of thought and 
experimentation. All I can do is hope 
that somebody will turn up with the 
money, or the energy, to get the whole 
thing started. 

In the meantime, students, of course, 
are helpless, unless they are fortunate to 
be able to shop for a college that is 


fighting the tide. The forces that turned 
me out as an ignorant Ph.D. three years 
ago and will turn out a great many 
others just like me every year for many 
years to come are too big to be affected 
by any simple protest. Tradition and 
professional pride and economic fears 
are all working against change. As for 
me, my personal concern about this mat- 
ter grows less each year. What with my 
own increasing skill in Ph.D.-manship 
and my growing publications list, no- 
body seems to suspect or care how igno- 
rant I am. If I can just manage to avoid 
spending any time preparing for classes 
for one more year, in order to finish my 
book on the self-conscious narrator in 
literature after 1767, I can be reasonably 
sure that by 1954 I'll never have to look 
a Freshman student in the eye again. 





HISTORICAL OBJECTIVITY, A “NOBLE DREAM”? 
A. I. Melden 


P rovess in empirical inquiry does 
not occur when minds that are freed of 
all prepossessions are exposed to the 
stimulus of fact in order that they may 
be led by some homing instinct to the 
truth. Facts do not announce their own 
existence, and, even if they did, they 
do not come labeled with their varying 
degrees of importance. For history, as 
written, is no mere catalogue, arranged 
in chronological order, of past events. 
Even if such a catalogue existed, it 
would not interest us; it would explain 
nothing because it included everything. 
The historian is concerned to explain; 
he must, if he consults the facts, be led 
to the facts by the hypotheses in mind, 
the information at hand, selecting these 
on the basis of his antecedent knowledge 
for their presumed importance and ex- 
ploring in the limited manner possible 
for him the adequacy of his hypotheses. 

So much and much more that is pe- 
culiarly pertinent to historical as dis- 
tinguished from other types of inquiry 
must be recognized. The past is not only 
inaccessible, that is, tautologically past; 
but the records upon which the historian 
bases his reconstruction are fragmentary 
and necessitate the exercise of extraor- 
dinary powers of imagination. Indeed, 
even if the historian could visit the past 
that concerns him, his difficulties would 
by no means be at an end. For the his- 
torical importance of Caesar's crossing 
the Rubicon, to take one example, can- 
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not be grasped by the sort of perception 
of that public event which Caesar’s own 
men enjoyed, nor could it be settled 
definitively even if the historian could 
interview the ghost of Caesar. Indeed, 
the historian need not be the historian 
of the past at all; the present provides 
the historian in each critical period with 
the oportunity to function like Thucyd- 
ides as the historian of his time; and 
for such a historian there are the risks 
wisely recognized by Thucydides which 
are involved in the identification, de- 
scription, and explanation of the his- 
torical events as they unfold before him. 
If, then, time fades from our memories, 
leaving for subsequent presents only the 
most fragmentary evidences of past hap- 
penings, it is equally true that the his- 
torical understanding of the present is 
an undertaking fraught with risks. But, 
if it is said that time reveals the extent 
and nature of the risks assumed, the 
errors committed by the historian of the 
present, it is also the case that such 
revelation exhibits a peculiar relativity 
to the conditions and circumstances of 
those who enjoy them. If time does tell, 
whether about the past or the present, 
it does not speak to all in the same way. 
What shall we make of these considera, 
tions? To this question, relativists pro- 
vide a ready answer: objectivism must 
be abandoned. The conception of a past 
which in intelligible and knowable as 
a past existing independently of the 
present and all that now occurs is a 
relic of either a discredited theory of 
knowledge or one which, if tenable in 
the case of the physical sciences, is al- 
together inappropriate to historical in- 
quiry and perhaps to the social sciences 
in general. 
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The former of these suggestions is con- 
tained in a familiar attack directed 
against the conception of a fact or 
Gegeniiber on the ground that any fact 
is not given but has to be established 
during the course of inquiry. Thus Hook 
argues in his contribution to A Report 
of the Committee on Historiography 
that the conception of a past event as a 
Gegeniiber or, as he puts it, something 
“in rerum natura or in history when con- 
sidered as a process of events in space 
and time” must be rejected.! There are 
no such facts, according to him, for “facts 
have to be established in the course of 
inquiry. Facts never speak for themselves 
but only to someone who has a hypothe- 
sis which he wishes to test.” Undeniably, 
facts do not speak to empty minds; 
throughout inquiry and the observation 
of fact, hypotheses, ideas, hunches, etc., 
guide the mind. And this is true as much 
of physics as it is of history. But does 
anything relevant to our present issue 
follow from this? For in what sense do 
facts “have to be established”? Is it the 
knowledge that has to be established of 
the actual occurrences, e.g., Caesar's 
crossing of the Rubicon, by reference to 
which hypotheses concerning their sig- 
nificance and probable relations can then 
be framed? To understand a document 
as the relic of some specific event in 
the past is on a par with the physicist’s 
understanding of the deflection of a 
meter pointer as a discharge of energy. 
What does have to be established is the 
reliability of the inference to the event 
in question from the document at hand, 
whether it be a piece of parchment or 
the movement of the needle in a com- 
plicated electronic apparatus. But this 
is quite a different matter from saying 
that the facts or events in question have 
to be established in the sense that there 
are no such independent facts or events 


1 Sidney Hook, “Problems of Terminology in 
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—that these, whether pertinent to phys- 
ical or historical theory, are what they 
are because of present hypotheses, states 
of mind, or conditions of inquiry. It 
may be that there is no past antecedent 
to the present, that there are many pasts, 
as many as there are presents; but this 
surely does not follow from what is al- 
leged to be a fact, namely, that so-called 
“observation” involves traffic with con- 
cepts, hypotheses, and prior observations. 
And, if it did, it would impugn ob- 
jectivity in history only by impugning 
it whenever and wherever men engage 
in inquiry, in physics, and for that matter 
in those very discussions in which rela- 
tivists themselves engage. 

A similar case in point is the argument 
from the inaccessibility of the past and 
the fragmentary nature of the available 
documents. I have reference to the case 
of Beard, who argues that this proves 
that “history as it actually was, as dis- 
tinguished of course from particular 
facts of history, is not known or know- 
able.”? And he is certainly right if he 
means by “history as it actually was” the 
past in its infinitude of detail. But no one, 
surely, not even Ranke, the special ob- 
ject of Beard’s attack, ever entertained 
the view that, in this sense of the phrase, 
history as it actually was is known or 
knowable. What objectivists have intend- 
ed by this phrase is something a good 
deal less inclusive and something a great 
deal more important, namely, those oc- 
currences which were of major impor- 
tance in their influences, direct or in- 
direct, upon man’s social existence. That 
the past as it actually was, in this sense, 
is unknown or unknowable simply does 
not follow, unless we add the additional 
premise that nothing can be known un- 
less everything is known. And even if 
this Hegelian dogma is supplied, the 
consequences would be disastrous to any 
claims of objectivity, in mathematics and 
physics, no less than in history and the 


2Charles A. Beard, “That Noble Dream,” 
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social sciences, indeed, in these very 
claims to insight which relativists them- 
selves make in these discussions. Our 
knowledge is always incomplete. We 
cannot claim omniscience. But lack of 
omniscience is not identical with total 
ignorance. 

Of far greater significance are those 
considerations that pertain to the al- 
legedly distinctive features of historical 
inquiry. What shall we make of the 
singular indecisiveness of any historical 
account? The revisions made by one gen- 
eration in the historical accounts pro- 
duced by another are quite unlike the 
periodic revisions of physical theory. 
There is no single line of development 
in historical inquiry; the reinterpretations 
that take place in each new cultural 
climate differ from their predecessors no 
less, in some cases at least, than the most 
notorious of movie scenarios from the 
literary classics which are presumably 
their originals. What shall we make of 
this characteristic relativity of historical 
accounts—of the fact that time, while it 
does tell, speaks differently to differently 
oriented observers? 

For some, the answer is skepticism. 
Historical inquiry has as its aim not truth 
but the telling of an imaginative story. 
The historical account, in this view, is 
addressed to the heart, not to the mind. 
And there are some who come perilously 
close to advocating such a view of his- 
tory. But much as Becker, for example, 
stresses the role of the imagination and 
the needs of everyman which, he holds, 
historical accounts must satisfy, he can- 
not deny that the aim of historical writ- 
ing is, after all, the telling of a true story. 
And qualify this as he would, by speak- 
ing of history as written as “a convenient 
blend of truth and fancy, of what are 
commonly distinguished as ‘fact’ and ‘in- 
terpretation, ”> Becker does not identify 
historical writing with fancy. To do so 
would be most anomalous: its justifica- 

3 Carl L. Becker, Everyman His Own His- 
torian (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935), 
p. 248. 
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tion could only be made by an appeal 
to facts, not fancies, which are revealed 
by another history as written, namely, 
the history of historical writing. If such 
histories—and surely Becker intends that 
we shall accept these as no mere fancies 
—have as their aim the telling of the 
truth, then there is nothing in principle 
that prevents the historian of any past 
from enjoying the same privilege. The 
history of historical writing is not the 
history of historical fiction. But, even if 
it were, that fiction should possess a 
verisimilitude which we can attribute to 
it only on the supposition that some 
truth is known and some true historical 
writing is possible concerning the times 
and places in question. 

But, if historical writing does aim at 
the truth, is it a truth unqualified by 
any point of view? It is at this point that 
the most critical differences and obscuri- 
ties in the disputes between objectivists 
and relativists arise. The relativist will 
remind us that the historian is after all 
no pure Aristotelian intelligence unde- 
filed by practical needs, interests, values 
—in short, commitments—as a social and 
human being. But what he infers from 
this truism is singularly nontruistic, 
namely, that the historical significance 
of any event is a matter that can only 
be grasped from the point of view of 
a set of values espoused by the historian, 
so that, given the different sets of values 
of different historians, there will be dif- 
ferent interpretations each of which may 
be equally valid. 

The conclusion, I submit, simply does 
not follow. What encourages the impres- 
sion that it does is the lamentable am- 
biguity of such expressions as “perspec- 
tive” and “point of view.” It is true 
enough that the historical significance 
of an event is a matter which pertains 
to the effects of that event upon the 
values and interests of human beings. 
Further, as these effects unfold our 
understanding of the historical signifi- 
cance of an event will change. And it 
is also true that in the case of a com- 
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plex historical event or one with com- 
plex effects upon the social structure a 
variety of points of view are possible in 
each of which the event is viewed in its 
causal relations to some type of value 
or interest. There may be, then, economic, 
religious, political, and other interpreta- 
tions of the same events. And each such 
interpretation is the truth, in the sense 
that it provides an adequate explanation. 
And criticisms are always in order when 
exaggerated importance is attached to 
the specific interests and values selected 
for treatment. But if each such account 
is offered modestly as something less 
than a complete explanation, then, as far 
as it goes, it will be true; for what it 
will assert about the relations between 
the event and these values and interests 
will be true in the same way in which 
the admittedly incomplete analysis of the 
human body given by a physicist will, 
in all likelihood, be true. For the physi- 
cist’s explanation of a human body needs 
the obvious complement which _biol- 
ogists, psychologists, and others may pro- 
vide. It is written from the point of view 
of certain selected properties—the phys- 
ical properties alone. But in this sense 
of “point of view,” there is no intimation 
of relativism. Similarly, the values se- 
lected for emphasis by the historian need 
not be construed as the only values caus- 
ally related to the event; and they need 
not be the values actually espoused by 
the historian himself. And what will be 
said about the relation of the historical 
events to such values will be true or 
false in a simple sense unqualified by 
the relativist’s familiar “for me” and “for 
you. * 

If, however, it is argued that we can- 
not really understand values which we 
do not actually espouse or share, and 
hence that the point of view in question 


4 In this connection see the non sequitur com- 
mitted by John Herman Randall, Jr., and 
George Haines, IV, authors of the essay, “Con- 
trolling Assumptions in the Practice of American 
Historians,” in Theory and Practice . .., pp. 
18-28. 


is of necessity the point of view of the 
historian as a representative of his cul- 
ture, so that the historian in each such cul- 
ture must rewrite the histories nurtured 
in earlier cultural climates, then I should 
argue as follows: There is a sense in 
which I cannot really understand the 
pains of angina pectoris, for example, un- 
less I experience them. Descriptive 
knowledge is not the same thing as 
knowledge by acquaintance. The former 
fails to provide the full flavor, the total 
experience-effect of the latter. But no 
one would deny, surely, that physicians, 
psychologists, and even sensible laymen 
may form some reliable notions of the 
terrible acuteness of these pains. To 
argue otherwise is to argue that we can- 
not discuss sensibly and reliably anything 
we have not actually experienced. An- 
thropologists, to take one case closer to 
our subject, have adopted cautions and 
techniques which enable them to under- 
stand the interests and values of primi- 
tive men in a way that demonstrates the 
absurdities committed by earlier observ- 
ers who saw anarchy and immoralism 
whenever they failed to discover their 
own interests and values in the primitive 
communities they observed. To argue 
that we cannot understand values and 
interests we do not share would be to 
condemn, in effect, anthropology to the 
sad state of its beginnings in the reports 
of untrained and undisciplined amateurs. 
If it is replied that the successful anthro- 
pologist must nevertheless imaginatively 
espouse these values, we retort: So be it! 
Imaginative espousal is not actual es- 
pousal. And if it is contended that the 
historian cannot do even this much, what 
on earth would be evidence for such an 
assertion? How could I ever know that 
A, with which I am familiar, is utterly 
unlike B unless I had some knowledge, at 
least descriptive, of BP We must not con- 
fuse a manifest difficulty with an impos- 
sibility, and those who argue that we 
cannot understand values we do not es- 
pouse are saying in effect that they have, 
in part at any rate, surmounted the dif- 
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ficulty which for the rest of us is, accord- 
ing to them, an impossibility. Provincial- 
ism is a common human failing, but those 
who argue for it as an inevitable failure 
manage to give us enough information to 
demonstrate that they have escaped it. 
I conclude, then, that, in that sense of 
point of view in which a historical event 
is analyzed from the point of view of the 
values and interests affected by the 
event, relativism is, so far, beside the 
point. 

There is another use of the phrase 
“point of view” to which values and in- 
terests are relevant. In his analysis of 
historical accounts of the causes of the 
Civil War, Beale provides abundant evi- 
dence for his contention that “no his- 
torian fully escapes his background. . . . 
[P]eculiarly persistent sectional feelings 
and traditions about that conflict have 
given the historian’s early environment a 
particularly telling influence.”> The his- 
torian thus comes to his subject matter 
with a point of view—his own attitudes 
to the moral and social issues of the 
events with which he is concerned. We 
can in such cases “read between the 
lines,” psychologize, sociologize, or his- 
toricize the historian himself and recog- 
nize the special pleading, the bias or the 
social allegiance in the selections and 
omissions, the emphases and the ar- 
rangement of materials. What does such 
recognition imply? Does it imply the 
impossibility of avoiding a hopeless 
quagmire of special pleading and bias in 
our historical analyses? This would be a 
hasty and invalid conclusion. To explain 
a given historical account in terms of the 
historian’s own values and interests is, so 
far, merely to call attention to the casual 
role of these factors in the historian’s 
own reflections. It explains how he was 
led to his assertions, not that his asser- 
tions are false or that his truth claims are 
to be rejected or qualified. For conceiv- 
ably partisan interests might operate in 

5 Howard K. Beale, “What Historians Have 
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such a manner as to lead the historian to 
stumble upon important insights without 
which no understanding of his subject 
matter is possible. But what studies like 
Beale’s have shown is that such causal 
influences are far less likely to throw 
light upon the subject matter if they are 
not tempered by another interest—the in- 
terest in the ideal of rationality—and an- 
other devotion—the devotion to the 
canons of evidence. “Freedom from point 
of view,” Beale remarks, “is not often pos- 
sible; consciousness of one is. Happily, 
consciousness of points of view is more 
common than formerly.” Neutrality in 
the social sciences does not mean non- 
interest in our common lot as social and 
human beings; it does not mean that so- 
cial and moral sterility which is at once 
the worst of all possible social and moral 
points of view. It means, rather, a 
heightened sense of the possibility of 
bias, distortion, and error which our 
points of view as social beings may in- 
duce, and the use of all the techniques 
possible for us to insure an unwavering 
devotion to the canons of reasonable be- 
lief. In any case, to say, for example, 
that a historian of the Civil War wrote 
his account from the point of view of a 
southerner is not, in this sense of the 
phrase “point of view,” to assert that the 
historian’s statements are unintelligible 
when abstracted from the values and in- 
terests which are the common lot of 
southerners. What the relativist means 
by “point of view” is not a matter that 
pertains to the causal role of values and 
interests in the formation of belief; it is 
rather a matter that pertains to the logi- 
cal relevance of these factors to the con- 
tent of the beliefs in question. 

For, according to the relativist, value 
neutrality is impossible simply because, 
when understood, assertions are about 
these values and not merely conditioned 
by them. Assertions in history, the rela- 
tivist contends, are, when understood, 
value judgments. They are, tacitly, in- 
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dorsements of the values of the assertor 
as a social being, for to understand the 
assertions as assertions is to relate them 
to the values these assertions serve. 

If we are to adopt the relativist’s sense 
of “point of view,” some means must be 
offered to bridge the logical hiatus be- 
tween the considerations which we have 
so far explored and the conclusions he 
advances. And we have not far to look in 
the writings of the relativists.? Implicitly 
or explicitly, they offer us a theory of 
knowledge. Knowledge in history, we are 
told, is not contemplative but dynamic, 
not theoretical but pragmatic, practical, 
instrumental. Its essential function is to 
serve and promote the emotional needs, 
the interests and the values of the his- 
torian. To understand his assertions is to 
understand these practical factors. Hence, 
where they differ, knowledge differs. 
What is true for one may be false for 
another. And there is no logical contra- 
diction in such apparent clashes of doc- 
trine precisely because each statement as 
it stands is elliptical—a prepositional 
phrase of the form “for one with values 
x” must be supplied if the meaning of 
each statement is to be understood. 
Grammatical appearances to the con- 
trary, the apparently conflicting histories 
written about the causes of the Civil 
War, for example, are logically com- 
patible, for they are about different sub- 
ject matters. One such history is about 
the Civil War for one with the values of 
a southerner, another is about the Civil 
War for one with the values of a north- 
erner. And the Civil War for one with 
the values of a southerner is simply not 
the same thing as the Civil War for one 
with the values of a northerner. There 
will be, then, a peculiar logical irrele- 
vance of histories occasioned by distinct 
sets of value. 

I shall not comment at length on the 
theory of knowledge upon which these 
conclusions of the relativist are often 
based. A few words will suffice. It is a 
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curious fact that, in stressing the interests 
and values of historians, relativists ex- 
hibit, paradoxically, a neglect of that in- 
terest and that value which distinguishes 
the historian in his capacity as an investi- 
gator: the interest in understanding and 
the intellectual value which all who won- 
der, speculate, and inquire cherish and 
promote. To be sure, the historian is also 
a human being, endowed with a variety 
of interests which he shares with non- 
historians, and to that extent he hopes 
and prays that he will be able to achieve 
an understanding which will promote 
these common social ends. But, if knowl- 
edge can serve these ends, it must be dis- 
tinguishable from the ends it serves. If it 
is useful to know that any proposition p 
is true, it is because p is known to be 
true and because the meaning of pis un- 
derstood antecedently to the interests 
served by that knowledge. But if the 
meaning of p is defined in terms of the 
utility of knowing p, then, by the same 
token, the meaning of knowing p is use- 
ful must be defined in terms of the utility 
of knowing that knowing p is useful. 
And there is no end to the vicious re- 
gress that thus develops. If we are to 
avoid this fatal consequence, the mean- 
ing of any statement p must be intelli- 
gible on its own and quite apart from the 
practical interests which the knowledge 
in question serves. 

My primary concern, however, is not 
with the grounds offered in support of 
relativism but with the relativistic thesis 
itself. And my objections to it are very 
simple. The relativist engages in a curi- 
ous historicizing of historical assertions 
which is intelligible only on the assump- 
tion that this historicizing of historical 
assertions is exempt from the restriction 
of relativity. The assertions of a south- 
erner on the subject of the causes of the 
Civil War are, according to him, intelli- 
gible only if they are related to the values 
espoused by the southerner. But the dis- 
covery that the southerner has these 
given values and the assertion that these 
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values are intrinsic to the meaning of the 
southerner’s statements is either exempt 
from the restriction of relativity or it is 
not. If it is exempt, then we do have an 
objective truth disclosed, and if this is 
possible in this phase of historical in- 
quiry, why not elsewhere? If, however, 
the historian’s own statements, by which 
he relates the southerner’s statements 
about the causes of the Civil War to the 
southerner’s values, must be historicized 
in the way in which the southerner’s 
statements must be historicized, then a 
vicious regress is logically inevitable. 
For, in order to understand the historian’s 
statements, we must discover the his- 
torian’s own values and historicize the 
historian’s historicizing of the southern- 
ers historical statements. And clearly 
there is no end to the accumulation of 
this nonsense. 

To avoid this regress the relativist must 
deny, in a wholly arbitrary manner, the 
applicability of relativism to his own as- 
sertions. But there is no reason for assert- 
ing that one theory of knowledge must 
be applied to the written history of his- 
torical writing and a quite different one 
to the historical writings themselves. 

My objection to relativism is not the 
familiar one that all historical writing, on 
that view, is reduced to the level of 
propaganda and special pleading. My 
objection is, rather, that propaganda, 
which purports to be descriptive of mat- 
ters of fact, is possible only if relativism 
is false. For in propaganda, the lie, the 
half-truth, and even the truth are dis- 
seminated in order to serve ulterior and 
often concealed ends. Success, however, 
rests on a hope that relativism declares 
to be impossible, namely, that those to 
whom the propaganda is addressed can 
understand and believe the statements 
made, in abstraction from the propa- 
gandist’s values or interests. Even propa- 
ganda involves communication, and com- 
munication between those whose values 
and interests differ is, for the relativist, 
impossible. 

Does the rejection of relativism mean 
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the reinstatement of all that the tradi- 
tional objectivists have intended? Does it 
mean, for one thing, that there is some 
irreducible historical law so that the 
changes in the character of a society can 
be viewed as illustrations of it in the way 
in which, for example, the changes in the 
relative positions of two bodies in space 
can be understood as illustrations of the 
law of gravitation? If there is such a his- 
torical law, there is no warrant for as- 
serting that it hs been discovered. And, 
if it has been discovered, there is no war- 
rant for asserting that its existence has 
been sufficiently confirmed. The so-called 
“laws of history” which some have proud- 
ly claimed to have discovered lack the 
precision of statement which we would 
require in any acceptable statement of a 
fundamental fact of causation. And as 
long as these proud boasts are associated 
with the emotional fervor that character- 
izes allegiances to certain historical 
schools, it is not likely that we can expect 
either precision of statement or the will- 
ingness—indeed, the insistence—that every 
opportunity be given to the attempts to 
falsify the hypotheses advanced. For a 
hypothesis is an explanation put forward 
in order to be tested, and no test is an 
honest test unless every possible attempt 
has been made to find the hypothesis 
wanting. 

Does “objectivism” mean inquiry freed 
of all preconception, hypotheses, assump- 
tions—the worship of facts and the con- 
tempt for theory which to some would-be 
spokesmen for science is the hallmark of 
the scientific attitude? If this is what 
“scientific history” connotes, we shall 
have none of it; its offspring is neither 
science nor history. Those who claim to 
approach facts without intellectual pre- 
possessions deceive only themselves. 
Some antecedently accepted generaliza- 
tions in terms of which judgments of 
comparative importance and relevance 
can be formulated are necessary if the 
historian is not to be overwhelmed by 
the enormous mass of detail that often 
confronts him, if the historian is to pro- 
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vide history, not chronicle. The historian 
is concerned to trace the influence of 
those sorts of factors in a given society 
which his assumptions have led him to 
emphasize. This is the quite legitimate 
sense of “point of view” which, unavoid- 
ably, the historian’s account must illus- 
trate. And where in the historian’s own 
society the pressing problems of the day 
are, let us say, economic, it is not unex- 
pected that the historian’s concern with 
his subject matter will be guided by the 
conviction of the extreme importance of 
this sort of factor in determining the 
cause of historical changes. Historians of 
philosophy, to take another case, exhibit 
the point of view of the philosophies they 
entertain in the historical analyses they 
give us. The Hegelian’s interpretation of 
Plato’s dialogue Parmenides, for example, 
will have little in common with that of- 
fered by one trained in modern symbolic 
logic. Shall we say that since points of 
view, that is, guiding theoretical as- 
sumptions are indispensable and various, 
the truth claims of historians must re- 
ceive some relativity qualification? This 
conclusion simply does not follow. What 
does follow, it seems to me, is that the 
theoretical background that makes his- 
torical inquiry possible must not be dis- 
missed or lost to view. In physics, for 


example, many a so-called “decisive” ex- 
periment has been singularly indecisive, 
for, as subsequent inquiry revealed, 
what had to be rejected was not the 
hypotheses upon which attention has 
been focused but the assumptions which 
had been employed but left unexamined. 
We need to know, in history, whether 
the predisposition in favor of one rather 
than any other hypothesis is the expres- 
sion of a well-founded generalization, a 
hasty conclusion, or a genuine bias. And 
what most of all we need is a humility in 
which conviction is proportional to the 
probabilities which our evidence supplies 
—the recognition that there are other pos- 
sible explanations and that our own falls 
far short of explaining, as completely as 
we are tempted to suppose, the facts 
with which we are concerned. It may be 
that in history no decisive experiments 
are possible on the basis of which we 
might choose between alternative hy- 
potheses. The lesson from this would be 
neither relativism nor skepticism; it 
would be, rather, a wholesome recogni- 
tion of the limitations of our knowledge, 
or, what may be more frequently to the 
point, a wise appreciation of the com- 
plexities of our subject matter and of the 
variety of factors which contribute to his- 
tory as it actually was. 





ON GENERAL EDUCATION IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AT HARVARD 


Helen Sullivan Mims 


I 


A. A Ford Fellow, enjoying the status 
of Visiting Research Fellow at Radcliffe 
during the spring semester of 1951-52, I 
undertook to observe the social sciences 
program in General Education at Har- 
vard. Designed to realize the objectives 
of the Harvard report on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, this program 
ended its tentative stage in 1949, but has 
continued in the phase of experimenta- 
tion. Hence neither Professor Owen’s ac- 
count! of the program as a whole nor 
Professor Beer's brief but illuminating 
comments on Social Sciences 2? quite re- 
flects the present state of things. My own 
observations have been focused mainly 
upon the Social Sciences 2 course, which, 
under Professor Beer’s dynamic direction, 
has become one of the key courses of the 
structure. But reflection upon the indi- 
vidual course inevitably involves some 
consideration of its relationship to the 
program as a whole. 

Although, as of 1951-52, this includes, 
on the level of elementary courses, four 
social sciences courses, denominated, re- 
spectively, 1, 2, 3, and 5, it remains in 
reality a program rather than a sequence. 
To the outsider the lines of differentia- 
tion among the courses seem fluid and 
sometimes tenuous. The student is not 
expected to progress from one to another 
or even to master the content of all of 
them in some sequence of his own. All 
that is required is that he take one ele- 
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mentary General Education course in 
each of three fields: social science, hu- 
manities, and natural science. In addi- 
tion, he must complete three courses out- 
side his field of concentration. These may 
be selected from a separate group of 
General Education courses, commonly 
referred to as Second-Group courses; or 
they may, alternatively, be selected from 
departmental courses considered suitable 
for general education. Among these Sec- 
ond-Group courses the 1951-52 catalogue 
includes the following titles, not all of 
which are taught simultaneously: “His- 
tory of Far Eastern Civilization,” “Hu- 
man Relations,” “The Impact of Science 
on Modern Life,” “Interpretations of 
American Institutions,” “Economics for 
the Citizen,” “Introduction to the Civili- 
zation of India,” “Democratic Thought 
and Its Critics,” “The Structure and the 
Growth of the Law,” “Fundamental Hu- 
man Rights,” “Principles of Statistical In- 
ference,” “Introduction to the Civiliza- 
tion of the Middle East,” and “Poetry 
and the Sciences.” The admission of 
courses to this group, it will be apparent, 
conforms to no single criterion. Some, 
like those dealing with the oriental civi- 
lizations, supplement the elementary 
courses, which are more or less rigorously 
committed to concentration on Western 
civilization. Others, like the course on 
“The Structure and the Growth of the 
Law,” perform somewhat the same func- 


1 David Owen, “Harvard General Education 
in Social Science,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, V (October, 1950), 17-30. 


2“Social Sciences 2 at Harvard,” Social Sci- 
ence in General Education, ed. Earl J. McGrath 
(Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1948), pp. 1- 
14, 
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tion as preceptorials at Chicago, by 
bringing the general approach of the 
field to bear upon a special theme. “Eco- 
nomics for the Citizen” is given by mem- 
bers of the Department of Economics 
primarily for students not concentrating 
in economics. “Poetry and the Sciences” 
spans the natural as well as the social 
sciences and humanities from the point 
of view of the modes of thought appro- 
priate to each. The General Education 
program at Harvard exists in an atmos- 
phere of experimentation and fluidity. 
Its explicit intention, as formulated by 
Professor Owen, is to yield “similar” 
rather than “identical” educational values. 

Its loose structure is apparent in its 
relationship to the rest of the Harvard- 
Radcliffe undergraduate curriculum. Stu- 
dents formally begin their concentration 
in the departments in the Sophomore 
year. Hence, whatever part of the trio of 
required courses on the elementary level 
of General Education remains unfulfilled 
at the end of the Freshman year must be 
completed after students are already en- 
gaged in their specialized programs. The 
simultaneous pursuit of general and spe- 
cial education continues during the Jun- 
ior and Senior years, when students ordi- 
narily make their selections from the 
Second-Group courses. 

Within this framework the elementary 
courses in social science seem, to an ob- 
server from Chicago, markedly similar to 
one another. All have a historical focus, 
although the emphasis upon historical 
continuity varies greatly from course to 
course, and although some of them, like 
Professor Beer’s Social Sciences 2 course, 
deprecate the name of a history course. 
All are committed to an examination of 
what the report on General Education in 
a Free Society called the “Western heri- 
tage.” All of them, moreover, are pointed 
toward the European heritage, while the 
study of American civilization, apart 
from the European matrix, is placed 
among the options of the Second-Group 
courses. 

So far as I am able to judge, this orien- 
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tation of the social sciences program 
seems to have at least the following con- 
sequences: 

1. The addition of a dimension of 
depth and perspective to social science 
and of social scientific meaning to history. 
—The historical orientation of social sci- 
ence gives it a focus more suggestive of 
Continental social science than of the 
dominant trends in contemporary Amer- 
ica. Although my judgment is necessarily 
biased by the limitation of my direct ob- 
servations to Social Sciences 2 and to the 
methods of certain selected discussion 
leaders, it would appear to be an inevi- 
table long-range effect of the program to 
stimulate a trend away from the flat sur- 
faces of social scientific inquiry. Both 
Social Sciences 2 and Social Sciences 3 
isolate in the stream of history a succes- 
sion of cultural epochs, each of which 
emerges as a distinct type of culture, 
with its own belief-system, class struc- 
ture, and political and religious organiza- 
tion. A course usually offered as Social 
Sciences 4 apparently follows the same 
method. (This year Social Sciences 4 had 
been amalgamated with Social Sciences 
8, for accidental rather than substantial 
reasons. ) 

The trajectory of Ruth Benedict’s Pat- 
terns of Culture, with its emphasis on the 
total configuration of a culture, is clearly 
apparent in the conception of all these 
courses. Students read it in Social Sci- 
ences 1; it is a perennial accessory of 
Social Sciences 2.° It is one of several 
probable influences that have stimulated 
the emergence of the “social structure” 
as one of the dominant themes of all the 
courses. This theme is generously treated 
at present in the Harvard curriculum, in 
the special courses offered by the De- 
partment of Social Relations, and else- 
where. Through the historical orientation 
of the elementary social sciences courses, 
the varieties of social structure in the 
past of Western culture are shaped into 


3 This is less true now than in earlier years. 
Other ways have been found to convey the 
same meaning. 
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the subject matter of comparative analy- 
sis, shedding a time perspective upon 
present-day anomalies and conveying a 
sense of the alternatives in the Western 
tradition. 

No less interesting than the historical 
orientation of social science is the social 
scientific orientation of history. The nor- 
mal prerequisite for concentration in the 
field of history or for advanced courses 
in European history is one of the ele- 
mentary General Education courses in 
the social sciences. The old introductory 
history course, History 1, has been meta- 
morphosed into Social Sciences 1. As the 
most chronological of the elementary so- 
cial sciences courses and the most atten- 
tive to the continuous flow of history, So- 
cial Sciences 1 betrays its genesis. It in- 
cludes subject matter, for instance, in the 
field of intellectual history, that would 
ordinarily not be regarded as the mate- 
rial of social science. In general, it seems 
more eclectic than the other courses in 
the selection of conceptual tools. Social 
Sciences 2, 3, and 4 frankly approach his- 
tory with leading ideas and categories 
contributed by the various social sci- 
ences, such as sociology, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, etc. To 
some extent the social scientific orienta- 
tion may be offset by the mechanics of 
the courses, since the staffs of discussion 
leaders are selected among persons rep- 
resenting a wide variety of departments. 

2. Problems of adjustment between 
history and the social sciences.—The vari- 
ety of parallel courses, with their inde- 
pendent versions of the relationship be- 
tween history and the social sciences, en- 
genders a kind of experimental atmos- 
phere for the solution of the crucial prob- 
lems inherent in any such enterprise. The 
axioms of history and those of the socio- 
logical thinkers whose concepts have be- 
come the standard guides for the inter- 
pretation of history are brought into jux- 
taposition with each other, if not into 
collision. Thus the historian’s orthodoxy, 
embracing the axiom of historical conti- 


nuity, meets the sociologist’s predilection 
for interpreting the past in terms of a 
process of social change challenging him 
to isolate its “determining” causes. The 
jostling of these basic assumptions seems 
to have generated enough friction so 
that the course called Social Sciences 5 
has been created to study the problem of 
“Change and Continuity in European 
History.” Unfortunately I have not had 
an opportunity to observe this course. I 
have, however, felt a growing curiosity 
about social change as a concept and 
about the implications of its axiomatic 
place in contemporary social science. 
One wonders how far the preoccupation 
with the past as a process of change may 
be related to the evaluation of change as 
a positive good. One would like to specu- 
late on the implications of the neutral 
cast of the concept. Does it betray the 
shadow of contemporary anomie? Or 
does it perhaps conceal behind its appar- 
ent neutrality remnants of the old idea 
of progress, with a definite though unac- 
knowledged content? Perhaps the en- 
largement of the field of friction, to in- 
clude not only the axioms of the ortho- 
dox historian, which have their own 
brand of nebulousness, but the anthro- 
pological conception of the stable and in- 
tegrated culture would help to wear 
away the rigidities in the present use of 
the idea of change. 

Another problem that seems to have 
emerged very early concerns the place of 
values in the courses. The entire program 
has a certain commitment to a concep- 
tion of general education as a “process of 
acquaintance with a heritage that is 
charged with emotional significance.”* 
This conveys an implicit directive to view 
the history of Western civilization not 
only as one tradition or culture, but as 
our tradition and our cultural heritage. 
Reconciliation of this directive with the 
norms of scientific objectivity is worked 
out in different ways in different courses. 


4 Owen, op. cit., p. 26. 
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II 


In the Social Sciences 2 course, where 
I had the best basis for observation, the 
tension between evaluation and objectiv- 
ity is accepted as a kind of inexorable but 
not necessarily disagreeable fact. There 
is no asceticism about values. Professor 
Beer, quoting a student’s interpretation, 
says that the aim of Social Sciences 2 is 
to study “what we were brought up un- 
der.”* It is doubtful if any student would 
emerge from the course either with the 
view that science was the enemy of hu- 
man effort or with the alternative view 
that science, by itself, could save us. In- 
herent in the very conception of the 
course is a positive evaluation of certain 
basic goods. The course isolates stages or 
significant epochs in which these values 
were growing or being tested. It seems 
to aim at wringing out the implications, 
the behavioral and institutional prerequi- 
sites of a selected scheme of ideal values 
as well as of the conflicting norms in our 
cultural heritage. Since these hover over 
the whole architecture of the course, they 
are ready to emerge into explicitness at 
any point, from the glimpse at Anglo- 
Saxon society at the beginning to the 
topic on naziism at the end. 

Like many another general social sci- 
ences course in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, Social Sciences 2 ends in 
Goetterdaemmerung, in the shadow of 
totalitarianism via Arendt and the con- 
centration camp via Bettelheim.® But to 
me at least this course seems to present 
contemporary catastrophes in the dimen- 
sions of maladies, in which the attitudes 
of the victims count; and the point of it 
all seems to be less the inevitable exhaus- 
tion of Western civilization than the 
agenda for keeping it alive. 

I think that a course so conceived is 
art as well as science. Its special kind of 
success depends in part upon the fact 
that it is essentially a one-man enterprise. 


5 Beer, op. cit., p. 1. 


6 These are suggested, rather than required, 
readings. 


The discussions, although vital compo- 
nents of the course, are nevertheless sub- 
ordinated: the weekly program consists 
of one discussion period as against two 
lectures. All lectures are given by Pro- 
fessor Beer, while a staff of ten or more 
teaching fellows handle the discussions. 
Without involving myself in the cons of 
this arrangement, I think that a sympa- 
thetic approach to the particular balance 
operative in the mechanics of the course 
would emphasize the fact that, in clear- 
ing the field for the communication of an 
integrated point of view, Social Sciences 
2 does not overlook the importance of 
student response to materials. To stimu- 
late this, various devices are employed, in 
addition to the weekly discussion meet- 
ings. The most important seems to be the 
requirement of periodic essays. Another 
is the dissemination, by at least some of 
the discussion leaders, of circular letters 
to the students. Along with suggestions 
for supplementary reading and informa- 
tion on where to find it, these convey a 
kind of pastoral advice, intermingling 
paternalistic admonitions with expres- 
sions of opinion on books and ideas that 
would seem to goad the student to dis- 
agree. To an observer from Chicago, the 
mechanics of the course seem relatively 
tutelary in intention. For instance, there 
is a seating chart for lectures, and attend- 
ance is taken. Yet, in the discussion meet- 
ings which I attended, I found students 
lively and disputatious; and even lec- 
tures were sometimes punctuated with 
choruses of dismay. 

Certain aspects of the course which 
receive stress in Professor Owen’s and 
Professor Beer’s essays as novel and con- 
troversial are likely to be taken for 
granted by an observer from Chicago. 
Such are the breath-taking scope of the 
essay topics and examination questions 
and the general incitement to the student 
to speculate on the “big” problems. What 
is more striking, in comparison with the 
curriculum of the College at Chicago, 
is the vastness of the function which 
has devolved upon a single course. For 
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to compare Social Sciences 2 with the 
Chicago College curriculum it is neces- 
sary to compare it not with one course 
but with three. 

It has points of affinity with Social Sci- 
ences 2 in the Chicago curriculum, with 
Social Sciences 3, and with the “History 
of Western Civilization” course. Like the 
first, it makes use of Marx and Weber. 
Like the second, it studies political 
theorists, political institutions, and polit- 
ical behavior. With the Chicago history 
course its affinities extend to the choice 
of identical topics of concentration: for 
instance, “The Puritan Revolution,” “The 
French Revolution,” and “Britain during 
an Age of Reform.” The similarities in 
some cases are internal as well as ex- 
ternal. Thus the topic on the French 
Revolution opens in both courses with 
readings from Rousseau’s Social Contract 
and then proceeds to trace the projection 
of Rousseau’s ideas in the Revolution. 

What gives unity to the Harvard Social 
Sciences 2 course is the centrality of a 
few dominant themes. These are political 
themes, the most important of them be- 
ing representative government. What 
makes it a social science course rather 
than just another course in government 
is that it treats political institutions as 
part of a complex of institutions, ideas, 
and ways of behaving. The central 
themes are themes rather than obses- 
sions. In some topics they are subordi- 
nated. Always they are set in a social 
and cultural context. Thus the first topic, 
covering four weeks of study, is entitled 
“The Social and Political Structure of 
Medieval England.” It begins with a 
discussion of the “sociology of authority,” 
accompanied by assigned readings in 
Max Weber's Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization. The second 
week centers about “barbarian and Chris- 
tian values” and is accompanied by read- 
ings in Beowulf and Bede. In the third 
week students read selections from 
Homans’ Social Structure of the Medieval 
Village. Only in the fourth week do they 
approach the specifically “political” texts 


and documents: Mcllwain’s Growth of 
Political Thought in the West, the Magna 
Carta, etc. In the second topic, which 
bears the title of “The Medieval Church 
in England,” it is once again only in 
the fourth week that students come to 
direct grips with the English church as 
a political power. At that point they 
analyze the controversy between Henry 
If and Thomas a Becket as a kind of 
case study. In the preceding three weeks 
they would have devoted a week each 
to selections from Max Weber's writings 
on the sociology of religion, to the study 
of the medieval church as a European 
ecclesiastical structure, and to materials 
on the “theory of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers.” 

The third topic, on the Puritan Revo- 
lution, is extraordinarily interesting from 
my point of view because it is a point 
at which themes from so many of our 
own courses converge. The readings it 
groups together are found in the Chicago 
curriculum dispersed among the follow- 
ing courses: History (“Putney De- 
bates”); Social Sciences 2 (Marx, and 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic), Social 
Sciences 3 (Locke) and Humanities 2 
(Milton’s Areopagitica). Thus this topic 
and the topic on the Puritan Revolution 
in the Chicago history course, while 
each represents an enterprise in integra- 
tion, represent it in two different senses. 
A large part of the students who take 
the Chicago history course will have 
read the great theoretical interpretations 
in separate courses and often as part 
of some kind of sequence which pro- 
vides a sustained ideational context for 
probing their meaning. Many will be 
able to bring these ideas to bear upon 
the historical situations with which they 
are for the first time confronted. Many 
will experience an illuminating shock of 
surprise at their first perception of a con- 
nection between these ideas and a con- 
crete historical context. In the Harvard 
course, on the other hand, students are 
prodded from the beginning to view 
these ideas in relation to history. 
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Without evaluating the relative merits 
of the two plans, I should like to con- 
fine myself to pointing out certain of 
the considerations which make Social 
Sciences 2 at Harvard a going concern, 
as well as some of the compromises 
which it has chosen to make. The two 
questions which have been uppermost in 
my own mind are these: (1) How can 
a single course encompass so much? and 
(2) How feasible is it to group together 
political theorists with social theorists 
who regarded politics as only a super- 
structure, or who more or less ignored 
politics entirely? To name names in con- 
nection with the second question, can 
one legitimately study Locke, Hobbes, 
and Rousseau co-ordinately with Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim? Expressing a dif- 
ferent aspect of the disparity, is this 
not making a medley of apologetics and 
science, of assumptions and scientific or 
allegedly scientific description, of the 
static and the dynamic? 

To the first question I find a number 
of answers. First, the course is delimited 
in time and space in such a way that a 
month or more can be allotted to each 
topic. Except for the topic on the French 
Revolution and that on naziism, and 
always excepting the incidental excur- 
sions throughout, it is concentrated large- 
ly on England. In time it begins with 
the Middle Ages. (Greece and Rome are 
forgotten in Social Sciences 2, although 
Rome receives attention in Social Sci- 
ences 1 and in Social Sciences 4, when 
that course is given.) Moreover, it con- 
centrates pretty much on the selected 
topics, without great attention to the in- 
tervening flow of history. Second, in the 
case of the basic ideas, a rigorous re- 
duction has been made to a few basic 
themes and a few theoretical guides or 
models. In tracing the changes in the 
course through successive years, I find 
a tendency toward simplification and 
unification. One of the important inno- 
vations in recent years has been the in- 
troduction and growing prominence of 
Weber materials in the readings on the 


medieval topics. By such devices an op- 
portunity is given for building up famili- 
arity with basic ideas in a gradual 
way. Thus, by the time the topic on the 
Puritan Revolution is reached, students 
have already become acquainted with 
the typological contrast between a tradi- 
tionalistic and a “ration-legal” society 
and have a background for studying 
“The Protestant Ethic.” (3) Reading of 
primary materials is largely confined to 
the Great Books. “History” is conveyed 
chiefly through secondary sources, most 
of them fairly comprehensive in nature. 
Because so much of the course relates 
to England, students read nearly the 
whole of Trevelyan’s one-volume History 
of England. When they come to the 
Puritan Revolution, they supplement this 
by selections from I. Deane-Jones’s The 
English Revolution. On the French Revo- 
lution they read George Lefebvre’s Com- 
ing of the French Revolution." I gather, 
however, that Professor Beer, like the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, and 
like some of my friends who are en- 
gaged in similar enterprises elsewhere, 
would recognize the difficulty of con- 
sistently locating secondary historical 
works which can supply appropriate 
companion-pieces toa conceptual inter- 
pretation of history. 

As to the second question, the mixing 
of the political classics with the classics 
of historical sociology, I feel moved to 
offer a personal opinion. To me this 
seems one of the more liberating aspects 
of the course. The wall that has grown 
up between the two strikes me as arti- 
ficial. It results, in part, from an acci- 
dent: from the split between the Western 
European and the Germanic intellectual 
traditions. Rousseau’s Second Discourse 
has always seemed to me an inspired 
if rudimentary effort to integrate the 
classical political thinking of western 


7 As well as Professor Brinton’s Decade of 
Revolution. 


8 Perhaps, of course, this is not an “accident.” 
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Europe with a theory of the origins and 
growth of society. After his time the 
two currents split apart. The great ideas 
on social dynamics became a Central 
European monopoly, and the Anglo- 
Saxon world was left with its Hobbes 
and Locke, eventually its Walter Bagehot 
and John Stuart Mill, and always its 
imperfectly assimilated Rousseau. We 
bridge the gap between two intellectual 
traditions by offering them to the stu- 
dents in separate blocks. 

Whether or not Professor Beer’s course 
has solved the problem I do not know. 
I shall merely illustrate his method by 
his treatment of Hobbes. Last year 
Hobbes was read in connection with the 
French Revolution, as a systematized ex- 
planation of human behavior under a 
special set of conditions when political 
authority had broken down. The ration- 
ale of this procedure, so far as I under- 
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stand it, is that Leviathan can give a 
key to understanding human behavior, 
so long as we keep clearly in mind the 
kind of situation which Hobbes had in 
mind and on the basis of which he gen- 
eralized. (If Professor Beer would not 
say this, at least Rousseau in his Second 
Discourse did.) I should think that the 
inevitable result of such a method would 
be to keep the great guides to our under- 
standing of our heritage from pairing 
off in corners: Marx and Weber talking 
only to each other; the classical political 
writers similarly engaged in another cor- 
ner; and Freud and Benedict in still a 
third. Bright students, when they are still 
uninitiated in academic protocol, have 
a natural disregard for the corners and 
will introduce Hobbes when the talk is 
about Freud. The problem is to keep 
students from becoming respecters of 
corners. 





GENERAL COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES 
Arthur Berndtson 


E eceiic courses in the humanities 
have been in process of development in 
this country for more than three decades, 
beginning with such early programs as 
those at Reed College in 1921 and 
Scripps College in 1927, continuing in 
the 1930’s with the establishment of 
courses at such large institutions as Chi- 
cago and Columbia, and following 
through during the last decade with 
further accessions and not a little experi- 
mentation and revision. The result of this 
generation of vigorous activity has been 
the production of courses notable for 
the similarity of their general objectives 
and the diversity of their motions toward 
these ends. General courses in the hu- 
manities usually wish to present to the 
student a basis for a comprehensive and 
critical value-consciousness. In pursuit 
of this end, humanities courses differ 
significantly in subject matter, in prin- 
ciples of organization, in methods of in- 
terpretation, in classroom procedures, in 
staffing, in length of program, and in 
relation to departmental programs. 
Courses may include the materials of 
the arts, philosophy, religion, and _his- 
tory, or they may pair literature with 
philosophy, with history, or with the 
other arts. Materials may be organized 
in dependence on subject matter, prob- 
lems, method of interpretation, order in 
time, or eminence of individual works. 
Methods of interpretation may have his- 
torical, ethical, aesthetic, dialectical, and 
formal variants. Classroom procedures 
may emphasize lecturing, or they may 
resolutely avoid such a method and con- 
centrate on discussion techniques, among 
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which there are large differences. Teach- 
ing staffs may consist of specialists who 
function only in certain parts of the 
course or of persons with a general 
knowledge, skill, or flexibility who teach 
throughout the course. The length of 
the course may vary from three hours a 
week for one year to five or six hours a 
week for three years. And the humani- 
ties courses may overlap departmental 
courses, be required antecedents to them, 
or even replace them entirely. 

These differences stem in part from 
extrinsic causes, such as the comparative 
youth of the movement, differences in 
character and resources of schools, and 
attitudes of experimentation and individ- 
ual freedom. They arise also from an 
intrinsic cause, which lies in the nature 
of the humanities. Because of the range 
and heterogeneity of the humanities, it 
is unlikely that a single course can be 
fashioned which should serve as a model 
for all efforts in the field. A more justi- 
fiable and practical aim may be the defi- 
nition of subordinate models, which may 
embody desirable patterns and tenden- 
cies in their respective areas of interest 
and which may be alternatives in limited 
programs or partners in larger programs. 
But the definition of models and ideal 
tendencies requires prior study in gen- 
eral and comparative theory in regard to 
the humanities. Of such theory there has 
been no abundance, despite the large 
amount of curricular action in the field 
of humanistic education. To repair the 
deficiency, two methods may be pur- 
sued. One is to formulate a general 
theory of humanistic activity, which 
should define the major attributes of the 
humanities, the range of the humanities, 
and the relation of the humanities to the 
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social sciences, the natural sciences, and 
liberal activity in general. The other is 
to make a more concrete and pedagogical 
construction, partly empirical and partly 
ideal, which should provide a frame- 
work for ordering, interpreting, and 
evaluating existing and possible courses; 
such a construction would use such as- 
sistance from a general theory of the 
humanities as may be forthcoming and 
appropriate. 

The present paper will pursue the 
second method. The intended frame- 
work will take into account the salient 
features of course contents: subject mat- 
ters, methods of exposition and inter- 
pretation, principles of selection and or- 
ganization, and whatever character of 
dominant interest may emerge from or 
among the preceding trio. The notion of 
“principles of organization” will be con- 
spicuous in the establishment of the 
skeleton, but it will not be the leading 
term in all groupings; its utility does not 
extend that far. The paper will make 
schematic use of information gathered 
from various sources, including visits to 
six schools made by the writer during 
the academic year 1951-52. For the pre- 
suppositions in general theory, recourse 


1The colleges and universities visited were 
University of Arizona, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, St. John’s College, Scripps 
College, and Wesleyan University. Information 
regarding these schools was gathered largely 
from conferences, visits to classes, syllabi, and 
other documents of local origin. Major published 
sources were E. J. McGrath (ed.), The Hu- 
manities in General Education (Dubuque: 
Brown, 1949); College of the University of 
Chicago, The Idea and Practice of General Edu- 
cation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950); and Columbia University Committee on 
Plans, A College Program in Action (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946). Unless 
otherwise qualified, statements about the six 
schools listed above refer to programs in opera- 
tion during 1951-52. Statements about other 
schools are identified in the footnotes. 

The studies on which this paper is based 
were made by the writer during his tenure of a 
fellowship granted by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to enable him to 
broaden his qualifications for college teaching. 


will be had to a view of the humanities 
set forth in a companion paper printed 
in this Journal.2 According to that view, 
humanistic activity in its most complete 
form involves three items: aesthetic 
form, interest in human personality, and 
a comprehensive and normative interest 
in values. Literature and the other fine 
arts may be called primary humanities, 
since they are concerned with all three 
characteristics and have no other lead- 
ing concerns. The designation of “second- 
ary humanities” applies to the other 
three fields commonly referred to the 
humanities: philosophy, religion, and 
history; for these fields of activity are 
deficient in aesthetic form and have im- 
portant affiliations with the natural and 
social sciences and with other areas of 
interest. Granting this description of the 
basic nature of the humanities, none of 
the subject matters, methods, organiza- 
tions, and dominant interests appropriate 
to the arts, philosophy, religion, and his- 
tory will be ruled out of court in evaluat- 
ing humanities courses but will be 
judged according to the terms of the 
context at hand. 

If general courses in the humanities 
are approached with the foregoing prin- 
ciples in mind, they seem to fall into 
several groups, perhaps four in number, 
which are identified in the scheme by 
differing methods, but which seem to 
have some over-all order of movement. 
The groups are these: courses dealing 
with civilizations, with masterworks or 
“great books,” with the fine arts, and 
with general ideas and general methods. 
The distinguishing mark of the first 
group is subject matter, which extends 
to all the humanities, and principle of 
organization, which usually is historical 
order. The second group is set apart by 
its principle of organization, which is 
based on eminence of individual work 
conjoined with some other factor; 
neither subject matters nor methods are 

2 Arthur Berndtson, “The Nature of the Hu- 


manities,” Journal of General Education, VI 
(July, 1952), 298. 
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ruling considerations in defining this 
group. The third class is distinguished 
by its subject matter, which is the pri- 
mary humanities; and the fourth group 
admits of varying emphases, although it 
is doubtless true that this group can be 
clearly distinguished from the others 
only in so far as ideas and methods are 
the basis for the organization of the 
course. These differences in manner of 
identification suggest a good deal of 
heterogeneity in the scheme; this not- 
withstanding, there are varying lines of 
movement in the arrangement, which 
suggest some degree of continuity and 
coherence. Evidences of these lines will 
appear in the sequel; but it may be sug- 
gested here that the first two groups 
tend to stress concrete wholes, synopsis, 
and historical order, while the last two 
groups tend to emphasize abstract ele- 
ments and principles, analysis, and dia- 
lectical or formal orders. 

Of the various kinds of humanities 
courses, those dealing with civilizations 
suggest themselves as first in order of 
consideration. They afford a unified view 
of the various subject matters of the 
humanities; they are synoptic in method; 
and they tended to dominate early ven- 
tures in the field, as at Reed, Scripps, 
and the 1931-42 course at Chicago. 
There seem to be three notions available 
to courses dealing with civilizations: the 
notions of a civilization as an individual 
synthesis of values; of history; and of 
master-works considered as integral parts 
of the civilizations in which they ap- 
peared. These notions are partly inde- 
pendent of one another, but a number 
of courses make a synthesis of them. 

The conception of a civilization as an 
individual synthesis of values regards a 
civilization, or an epoch in a civilization, 
as an individual having a definable char- 
acter of its own, in which the arts, 
philosophy, and religion mingle with 
one another and with institutions, cus- 
toms, and events of political, economic, 
and social kinds. This conception is 
logically independent of history, for the 


civilizations to be studied may be 
ordered in abstraction from time se- 
quence, as in a comparative study of the 
civilizations of contemporary Europe, 
India, and China. Such studies are in 
principle available to humanities courses, 
although the occidental student would 
seem to profit from prior exposure to 
the stream of Western civilization. 

The factor of history customarily en- 
ters into the study of civilizations, owing 
in part to habit and in part to the per- 
ception of the unity of Western civiliza- 
tion. “History” is an ambiguous term, 
embracing one or more of the notions 
of the particular, of the past, of the se- 
quential modifiable by causality and 
teleology, and of political, social, and 
economic matters. What “history” adds 
to the preceding factor of “civilizations” 
are the related notions of past time and 
of sequence. Both of these notions appear 
in standard humanities courses dealing 
with history of civilization, but the sec- 
ond is sometimes minimized by an em- 
phasis on “epochs,” which are treated 
at their points of greatest brilliance and 
without much attention to transitions 
and causes. This emphasis has its justifi- 
cation in the requirement of economy, 
which in turn is an answer, or a partial 
answer, to charges of superficiality some- 
times leveled at courses limited to the 
general history of civilization. Other 
criticisms of such courses assert that the 
past is dead; that these courses yield in- 
formation rather than critical perception; 
and that they cannot do justice to the 
problems and methods of philosophy 
and the arts. The answers to such 
charges are mixed. No single course in 
the humanities can deal adequately with 
the full range of humanistic concern, 
and those which are directed specifically 
at discipline in problems and methods 
are sometimes remiss in the presentation 
of insight into the variety and depth of 
human experience. Such insight, neces- 
sarily tentative and preliminary after the 
inevitable fashion of the academy, may 
accompany a course in history of civiliza- 
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tion and contribute to a nonformal kind 
of critical perception. It may also indi- 
cate quite effectively that the past is not 
dead, but the repository of values and 
causes which have a lasting influence. 
In deference to certain of the fore- 
going criticisms, it may be recognized 
that courses limited to history and the 
general study of civilizations are slanted 
toward these components at the expense 
of specific acquaintance with philosophy 
and the arts. In programs devoted pri- 
marily to the humanities, their number is 
slight; they are best situated in liberal 
arts programs where they bear only part 
of the burden of humanistic education, 
as in the course in history of civilization 
at Michigan State College and the course 
in history in the College at Chicago. 
Courses in history of civilization which 
are specifically courses in the humanities 
tend to have a third component, con- 
sisting of individual master-works, or 
“great books,” which are studied at first- 
hand and with varying detail and pur- 
pose. The general purpose is to expand 
the student’s knowledge of philosophy, 
the arts, and other parts of the humani- 
ties and, in the same action, to document 
his acquaintance with the civilization at 
hand. Courses vary in the relation of 
these two aims to each other. The 
foundation undoubtedly is the second 
purpose, which emerges insensibly out 
of the basic function of a history of 
civilization course; but the master-work 
is usually recognized as having needs 
and rights of its own. Illustrations may 
be found at Scripps, Hobart, and Reed 
colleges. In all these schools the course 
is the equivalent of at least a two-year 
program, allowing ample time for in- 
troduction to both cultures and master- 
works. Hobart emphasizes the interpre- 
tation of great books by large hypotheses 
as to the nature of Western civilization 
and the testing of the hypotheses by 
the documentary evidence of the books; 
3 Compare the chapter on courses in the hu- 


manities at Michigan State College, in The 
Humanities in General Education, pp. 69-95. 


here it seems that the work is partially 
subordinate to ideas about the tenden- 
cies of epochs in civilization.* Reed offers 
assurance about the integrity of the in- 
dividual work and illumination of it by 
its cultural context.> The Scripps pro- 
gram gives a stronger place to the visual 
arts and music than do the other two; 
but it does not go so far as the notion 
of individual master-works in those 
fields, to be studied as directly and or- 
ganically as a play or epic poem. 
Courses offering all three of the ele- 
ments readily available to studies in 
civilization are inevitably subject to the 
criticisms generally directed toward his- 
tory of civilization courses and are also 
the target of certain special criticisms. 
Although they allow a_ reasonable 
amount of time for philosophy and the 
arts, and varying amounts of direct ac- 
quaintance with individual works, the 
charge remains that they do not yield a 
sufficiently thorough grasp of problems 
and methods internal to the arts and 
to philosophy. One element of this criti- 
cism, that such courses do not do justice 
to the individual and organic character 
of master-works, appears to have little 
foundation: granted time and compe- 
tence, integration with a cultural context 
may be handled in such a way as to 
damage nothing but the concept of an 
extreme and artificial autonomy. A re- 
lated element, that historical interpreta- 
tion tends to swallow up forms and 
methods, may very well misconceive the 
nature and extent of historical method 
in such courses. A historical organization 
and presentation of works of philosophy 
and the arts does not imply worship of 
the past for its “pastness’; individual 
works and forms are not customarily re- 
duced to their social context; and stress 
is not laid on persons, traditions, and 


4 Hobart and William Smith Colleges, “The 
New Curriculum: A Review and an Assess- 
ment,” Officiai Publication, June, 1950, pp. 
21-24. 


5 The Humanities in General Education, p. 
274. 
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other works that may have influenced the 
works in question. What is undoubtedly 
true in the criticism is that historical 
presentation does not permit fully sys- 
tematic analysis of problems, ideas, and 
forms. There is a loss here, but the choice 
is a considered one, made for the demon- 
strable gains of a historical study of 
civilization, which seems to be the only 
way of bringing all the humanities into 
close relation with one another. And it 
is worth noting that a reasonable ground- 
work of analyzed principles may be de- 
veloped in the historical sequence, suffi- 
cient for the understanding of the works 
under consideration at any given time, 
and running parallel to the actual de- 
velopment of forms and ideas in the 
evolution of human civilization. 

The prominence of the notion of civi- 
lization defines the first group of hu- 
manities courses; but transition to the 
second group may be made readily 
enough, as master-works become the di- 
rect concern and an essential part of the 
principle of organization, and factors of 
culture and history recede into the back- 
ground and finally are omitted. Steps in 
the change involve the attenuation or 
disappearance of history as a set of social 
and political phenomena, then of his- 
tory as broad pattern of culture, and 
finally of history as bare chronology. In 
this last case, the master-works are 
ordered according to problems, of idea 
or method; but the much commoner case 
is that in which chronology survives and 
furnishes the principle of organization 
conjoint with that of master-works. Illus- 
trations of various stages may be had 
at the University of Arizona, Wesleyan 
University, Columbia University, and the 
University of Chicago. The one-year hu- 
manities course at Arizona centers about 
a chronological series of great books, 
representing virtually all the major 
periods of Western civilization, with 
synoptic study of the visual arts inte- 
grated in the historical sequence and 
relatively brief secondary materials on 
the general cultural contexts; opinion 


wavers as to the role of history in the 
course, but, although the general atti- 
tude toward it is favorable, there is no 
doubt that the course is directed toward 
master-works rather than toward history 
of civilization. The Wesleyan course is a 
great-books course, supplemented by 
parallel work in workshops devoted to 
the arts, with very slight materials on 
cultural contexts supplied in occasional 
lectures. The first-year course in humani- 
ties at Columbia is solely a great-books 
course and has only a chronological 
order to suggest a historical interest. The 
same may be said of the great-books 
seminars at St. John’s, concerning which 
it should be noted that the humanities 
are only part of the intent and program. 
Examples of nonchronological ordering 
of the great books are not easy to find; 
but the Chicago courses in the humani- 
ties attempt to do justice to a number 
of the written classics in all three years 
of the program, in an order based on 
principles of form and method. This may 
be said to be especially true of the sec- 
ond course, in which a number of works 
of eminence are studied in an order of 
“modes of interpretation” which begins 
with historical writing and ends with 
philosophical texts. 

After a generation of influence sup- 
plied by John Erskine, Mortimer Adler, 
Robert M. Hutchins, and the program 
initiated at St. John’s in 1937, it is not 
necessary to dilate on the great merits of 
humanistic education through the clas- 
sics. The great books afford concentrated , 
access to the major achievements of in- 
tellect, imagination, and sensibility; a 
sense of what is vital in the past, brought 
into relation to current needs; direct con- 
tact with genius; a spread through sev- 
eral of the parts of the humanities; and 
reduced dependence on textbooks and 
secondary works. The charge of anti- 
quarianism in the method appears to 
rest on the opinion that the past is dead; 
on failure to distinguish between facts 
and techniques, on the one hand, and 
values, methods and forms, on the other; 
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and on neglect of the extent to which 
proponents of the method have a zeal 
for contemporary problems and an 
orientation toward the future. The 
charge of authoritarianism appears to 
confuse admiration for great works with 
dogmatic imitation and to be unaware of 
the spirit of critical independence fos- 
tered in typical discussions devoted to 
the method. 

Of another sort are questions about 
the extent of education through the 
classics and about ways of teaching the 
classics. For understandable reasons, em- 
phasis has been placed on the written 
classics; but it is relevant to point to 
the parallel right of master-works in the 
visual arts and music. Great-books pro- 
grams omit such works, and it is appro- 
priate for humanities courses based on 
master-works to make provision for them 
in the spirit of the classics program, with 
such changes in method as may be suit- 
able to the nonverbal and nonconceptual 
forms and interests of these works. The 
question may also be raised whether the 
classics can be fully understood without 
some reference to cultural contexts. The 
chronological order of most great-books 
courses implies some use, however 
covert, of historical aids, and the classics 
contain not a little comment on their 
own settings: for these and other reasons 
it seems that a determined rejection of 
historical method in the classics pro- 
gram is neither useful to the student nor 
relevant to the essence of the program. 
Procedures in this matter may justifiably 
vary. But if the advantages of modest 
historical interpretation are to be sacri- 
ficed, it should then be in order to re- 
move the disadvantage of a purely 
chronological arrangement. Such an ex- 
trinsic ordering of master-works does not 
permit a systematic analysis of problems 
and principles, since problems are taken 
up in such order and extent as may be 
provided by the work at hand and its 
position in time, and analysis of the full 
range of a given problem either may not 
occur at all during the course or may be 


interrupted frequently by attention to 
other works and other problems. Substi- 
tution of an order according to general 
problems for one based on chronology 
is of some help here, as in the second 
course at Chicago; it suggests a move- 
ment toward courses based on systematic 
study of problems and abstract elements, 
in contrast with the preceding emphases 
on individual wholes, whether they be 
epochs of civilization or great books. 

The abstract and general elements 
available to the humanities, concerning 
which problems may be raised, are con- 
cepts (as of justice), methods (as of the 
clarification, organization, and testing of 
concepts, propositions, and arguments), 
feeling-states (as of joy), and forms (as 
of structures and types in music). In all 
cases, these elements must be qualified 
by close relation to values and human 
personality. It would seem to be the 
fundamental purpose of general instruc- 
tion in the humanities to furnish a ra- 
tionale and synthesis of these terms. Vir- 
tually all courses in the humanities have 
some interest in this purpose, whether 
central or tangential; but I know of no 
course that consciously defines such a 
purpose and deliberately undertakes to 
deal with it. The present tendency is to 
approach the task indirectly and synop- 
tically, as in courses in civilizations and 
in great books, or fairly directly but 
dividedly, as in courses dealing either 
with the nature of the arts or with ideas 
and methods. Courses of the last two 
types define the third and fourth groups 
in the present classification. 

Humanities courses devoted to the 
fine arts customarily attempt an inte- 
grated study of literature, music, and 
the visual arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. Such courses have the ad- 
vantage of a fairly homogeneous field, 
characterized everywhere by aesthetic 
form and its sensuous and expressional 
factors. They are sometimes subject to 
diversion, as in the use of historical con- 
texts and in the philosophical analysis 
of concepts which may occur in poems 
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and plays. If not too extended, such 
diversions may be useful, as broadening 
the humanistic scope of the course. Like 
courses of general study in civilization, 
arts courses do not attempt to do justice 
to the whole range of the humanities, 
and they may readily occur in parallel 
or serial relation to other humanistic 
courses dealing with history and with 
philosophy and religion. Unlike other 
general courses which fall short of com- 
plete generality, arts courses have the 
advantage of location in the primary 
humanities, where humanistic activity is 
most complete and concentrated. In com- 
parison with arts courses, other limited 
integrations are somewhat eccentric with 
the humanities: history of civilization 
courses tend toward the field of the 
social sciences, and courses with a philo- 
sophical orientation may veer toward an 
area of methodology logically anterior 
to the humanities and the various sci- 
ences. 

Humanistic courses in the fine arts 
diverge in their methods of organization 
and presentation of materials. The meth- 
od which is closest to that of earlier 
groups in this classification is one which 
organizes materials in historical or chron- 
ological pattern. This method offers the 
possibility of unified treatment through 
simultaneous or interweaving presenta- 
tions from several of the arts; it might 
move in the direction of a master-works 
course limited to the arts. Although 
courses in the arts seem to have some 
difficulty in unifying the arts, and tend 
to favor separate treatment of the three 
basic fields, the integrating advantage of 
historical or chronological arrangement 
is outweighed, in the minds of not a few 
artists, by antipathy to any historical 
order or method. This antipathy makes 
use of the criticisms of historical method 
rehearsed above, with additional argu- 
ments based on preference for practical 
work in studio and on the opinion that 
scholarly and creative functions in art 
are mutually opposed. It seems probable 
that the force of most of these argu- 


ments can be reduced by a combination 
of historical order with careful study of 
selected works and artists. An illustration 
may be had in the fine arts course of 
the general humanities program at 
Columbia. This course in visual arts se- 
lects eleven master-works, artists, or 
movements, from the Parthenon to Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and gives explicit atten- 
tion to forms, with supplementary mate- 
rials from biography, historical context, 
and aesthetic theory. 

At an opposite extreme from what 
some artists fear in historical methods 
are courses which use studio or labora- 
tory methods. Such methods are expen- 
sive and unwieldy when made basic in 
a course required of hundreds of stu- 
dents, and they can hardly apply with 
equal effect in the three major fields of 
the arts. But workshops in the arts can 
be made a supplementary part of the 
course, as at Wesleyan University, where 
practical work in the materials and forms 
of expression runs parallel to the basic 
part of the course, which consists of 
great books. These workshops are now 
limited to the field of the visual arts, and 
problems of co-ordination with the basic 
part of the course remain to be solved; 
but the program is — to have 
stimulated interest in the arts and to 
provide a significant nonverbal supple- 
ment to the verbal and conceptual meth- 
ods which necessarily dominate higher 
education.® 

Systematic analysis of problems of art 
has varying positions in the preceding 

s of course, but it is undoubtedly 
dominant in a third method, which ar- 
ranges materials according to problems 
and principles, whether the three fields 
are taken separately or jointly. The 
first year of the humanities program at 
Chicago is devoted to the three fields 
of the arts, which are studied not in 


6 For a full account of the development of 
the Wesleyan workshops, I am indebted to a 
mimeographed pamphlet, “History of the Hu- 
manities Laboratories, 1943-1950,” by Russell 
T. Limbach (Wesleyan University, 1950). 
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separate parts of the course but as re- 
lated parts of units concerned succes- 
sively with elements and form, applica- 
tion to a major work in each of the 
fields, differentiation of types of art, tra- 
dition and change, and contemporary 
tendencies. This work of basic analysis 
is complemented in the third year of 
the program with systematic studies of 
a more theoretical and critical kind, in 
which philosophical concepts of art are 
examined and given concrete applica- 
tion in careful study of selected master- 
works. All editions of the course have a 
minimum common basis of aesthetic 
theory and texts, followed by elected 
variants specializing in literature, music, 
and visual arts. The two-year program, 
aided by an intervening year of method- 
ological study based on various fields of 
writing, affords a rather unique and 
somewhat formidable combination of the 
subject matter of the arts, philosophical 
activity, and master-works. 

Humanistic courses in the arts are dis- 
tinguished ideally from more specialized 
courses in the arts by their emphasis on 
the general problem of form, on expres- 
sion of value-charged experience in form, 
and on the development of sensibility 
in regard to intensity, variety, and order. 
The final aim of the arts is to teach men 
how to feel, using form and expression 
as aids in discovery and discipline. It is 
as difficult to do this as to teach wisdom, 
which is a closely related enterprise; but 
the success of humanistic courses in the 
arts should be measured rather by their 
perception of this end and their move- 
ment toward it than by the extent to 
which they cover the three fields of art 
and associated principles and techniques. 
The latter are valuable means toward 
the desired end but not substitutes for it. 

How to give form to felt experience 
is one of the problems of wisdom, and 
the arts may be said to deal with the 
immediate and intuitional aspects of wis- 
dom. Another part of wisdom is con- 
ceptual and discursive; it concerns ideas 
about values and methods for dealing 


with those ideas. Problems about con- 
cepts and methods, when qualified by 
direct relation to values, define the 
fourth and last group of humanities 
courses. It is a bit difficult to define the 
membership of this group. Concepts about 
values, such as concepts of truth, virtue, 
love, beauty, and the holy, may lead to 
concepts which belong largely to meth- 
odology, sociology, psychology, physics, 
and cosmology. Although it is the busi- 
ness of the humanities to consider the 
value-implications of these fields, the 
primary examination of concepts in these 
fields does not belong to the humanities 
but to the sciences and to philosophy in 
its extra-humanistic aspect. Methods for 
the examination of values are anchored 
in more general levels of logic and 
methodology, but the humanities should 
not be confused with methodology, 
which is a discipline underlying all con- 
ceptual activity and perhaps all describ- 
able and discursive activity. And finally, 
it is the case that many courses in the 
humanities are strongly interested in ideas 
and to a lesser extent in methods; but 
most of these courses are not arranged 
according to problems of ideas and 
methods but according to master-works 
or to contexts in the evolution of Western 
civilization. Such courses do not belong 
in the present group. 

Courses are rare in which the principle 
of arrangement is based on ideas or 
methods. The humanities course at 
Hobart College, which belongs primarily 
in the first group of the present classifi- 
cation, illustrates a secondary kind of 
control by general idea. It is there as- 
serted that neither history of Western 
civilization nor the series of master-works 
of the West has adequate meaning apart 
from general hypotheses about the 
course of Western civilization. The hy- 
potheses which are stressed in the Ho- 
bart program are two: that Western 
civilization is Judaeo-Christian, centering 
about ideas of God, of human sin, and 
of faith and grace; and that Western 
civilization is classical, stressing human 
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knowledge, reason, happiness, and prog- 
ress.7 The tension of these two views 
appears to form a continuous thread in 
the course, which may well be the es- 
sence of the historical continuum which 
dominates the organization of materials 
in the course. 

A more specific development by ideas 
appears in a course in philosophy and 
literature given at the University of Mis- 
souri to students who ordinarily have 
finished their process of general educa- 
tion but who have an interest in the 
synthesis of the two fields. This course 
compares philosophical and_ literary 
tempers as they are brought to bear on 
a succession of common problems, in- 
cluding the nature of knowledge, ap- 
pearance and reality, time, freedom, 
ethical good, art and beauty, love, death 
and immortality, teleology and the prob- 
lem of evil, and the holy. 

Probably the most highly developed 
course in methods and the humanities is 
that given in the second year of the 
humanities program at Chicago. This 
course, which was referred to in an ear- 
lier grouping as a combination of master- 
works and methods, devotes eight weeks 
to the systematic investigation of meth- 
ods of historical writing, three weeks to 
rhetorical texts, a full term to methods of 
literary interpretation, and a final quar- 
ter to philosophical texts. The aim is not 
to give a synoptic view of master-works, 
or of subject fields, but to distinguish 
between ways in which a work may be 
read. Unlike the customary emphasis on 


7 Hobart and William Smith Colleges, op. cit., 
pp. 21-26. 


synthesis and integration in general 
courses, the intention here is to contrast 
amid comparison. Presumably this ex- 
plains the serial arrangement of methods 
and subject fields, in contrast with the 
interweaving pattern of the preceding 
course in the arts. But whereas the first- 
year course in the arts is indubitably hu- 
manistic, questions may be raised as to 
whether the course in methods does not 
unduly extend the concept of the hu- 
manities, into areas of general forms in 
writing and of general methods of intel- 
lectual activity. 

Beyond courses in ideas and methods 
it does not seem possible to go, except in 
search of a fifth group defined by com- 
plete synthesis. The method of increasing 
analysis and abstraction has produced an 
itinerary including macroscopic individ- 
uals or civilizations, lesser individuals or 
master-works, relatively concrete forms 
and modes of experience appropriate to 
intuition and the arts, and relatively ab- 
stract methods and concepts in which 
intellect has free play in the field of 
values. Syntheses of civilizations and 
master-works are quite possible and 
readily available. Syntheses of abstract 
elements are very difficult. Such synthe- 
ses, and integrations involving both in- 
dividual wholes and abstract elements, 
may be possible only as the resultant of a 
complete program in the liberal arts. But, 
short of such curricular miracles, lesser 
programs may achieve genuine humanis- 
tic ends in proportion as they consciously 
keep in mind a general conception of 
wisdom, whose disciplines are complex 
but whose aims are simple. 





TIME OFF FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR 
John S. Diekhoff 


1. TOM SAWYER's Sunday school, memo- 
rization of two verses of Scripture was 
rewarded by a blue ticket. Ten blue 
tickets were exchangeable for a red one. 
Ten red tickets were exchangeable for a 
yellow one. Ten yellow tickets could be 
traded for a Bible and an appearance on 
the platform to receive it, with showing- 
off privileges. Possession of ten yellow 
tickets or their equivalent was prima 
facie evidence of knowledge. Under this 
system of legal tender, Tom accumulated 
his nine yellow, nine red, and ten blue 
tickets by barter and received his award. 
It was after the award, during the show- 
ing-off period, that he gave himself away, 
identifying the first two disciples as 
David and Goliath. 

In American colleges, fifteen blue 
tickets called “credits” may be exchanged 
for a semester’s “residence”; two semes- 
ters are equivalent to one year’s resi- 
dence; four years may be traded for a 
diploma and an appearance on the plat- 
form to receive it. Graduates give them- 
selves away later. 

Colleges do not, of course, give yellow 
tickets for a piece of “lickrish” and a 
fishhook, but neither do they discover 
the number of verses retained in the 
memories of those whom they delight to 
honor. Very few colleges grant degrees 
in terms of accomplishments of their 
students, appraised as well as educational 
accomplishments may be appraised, and 
fewer still are ready to accept accom- 
plishments in lieu of credits, residence, 
and fees. 





Mr. Diekhoff, Professor of Education in 
Hunter College, was until recently Director of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. 


4] 


In programs designed for undergrad- 
uate students coming to college immedi- 
ately after exchanging appropriate tickets 
for high-school diplomas, this system is 
defensible, perhaps. It is economical and 
easy to administer. And the college 
which has defined “an educated man” or 
a “Bachelor of Arts” by establishing re- 
quirements for the A.B. degree may 
reasonably assume that only very excep- 
tional entering Freshmen are proficient 
in any of the skills and knowledge re- 
quired of graduates. It is reasonable, per- 
haps, to require all but the most excep- 
tional to take certain specified courses 
and to amass a total of 120 blue tickets 
representing completion of a fixed num- 
ber of specified and unspecified courses. 
The prior schooling of college Freshmen 
is relatively uniform, and the range of 
experience is not great; few have very 
much. 

At Oxford, according to Stephen Lea- 
cock, education is simpler. There, the 
tutor blows smoke at the undergraduate 
until, in three years, he is well smoked. 
Since fire laws prohibit smoking in our 
classrooms, American colleges assume 
that it takes four years to cure an under- 
graduate and that instructors must blow 
at him for at least 1,920 (fifty-minute ) 
hours during those four years. With ref- 
erence to seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
old students, this arbitrary requirement 
that four years be devoted more or less 
exclusively to the process of maturation 
is not unreasonable. Four years is as 
good a guess as three or five if such a 
guess must be made. 

Colleges and universities also offer de- 
grees (and education) to adult students, 
however, primarily through evening and 
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extension divisions. It is one thing to as- 
sume that seventeen-year-old Freshmen 
have limited experience and that their 
school and extra-school experiences to- 
gether have not yet given them the in- 
sights, skills, and maturity of educated 
men, as defined by the college catalogue. 
It is another thing to make this assump- 
tion of adult students with mature em- 
ployment, family, and social experience. 
The thirty-five-year-old adult who has 
been an employee of Macy’s for fifteen 
years and who has risen to be assistant 
buyer must have acquired some insights 
and knowledge comparable to those 
which may be expected to result from a 
handful of college courses. So has the 
forty-year-old mother who has seen her 
children through school and_has 
launched them into life. It is difficult to 
tell how many years (or their equivalent 
in tickets) these adults should devote to 
maturation. There is not much reason to 
suppose that 1,920 hours (spread over 
ten years, laboratory hours counting only 
half) is the minimum essential. 

But an A.B. even in evening colleges is 
not a symbol of insight, knowledge, and 
maturity. It is an imitation sheepskin 
bought with 120 blue tickets, which may 
or may not represent these qualities. The 
adult student who can devote two eve- 
nings a week to classes (three hours each 
evening), and who can find time for 
study during week ends or other eve- 
nings, can accumulate twelve blue tick- 
ets a year. If he begins with no college or 
junior-college credits accumulated dur- 
ing his youth, he may complete the re- 
quirements for a degree in ten years. 
Many do. Some do it in as few as six 
or eight years; others take twelve or four- 
teen years. Being sensible people, most 
give it up. But the requirement is taken 
for granted. This article was undertaken 
to answer a specific question put to me: 
“What can be done over a period of ten 
years to bring to adults those educational 
experiences which are available to stu- 
dents who have the good fortune to pur- 


sue a balanced program of liberal educa- 
tion in their undergraduate careers?” 

Ten years is assumed, Even in evening 
and extension programs, colleges and 
universities insist upon full count and on 
their own equivalents of “lickrish,” fish- 
hooks, white alleys, and dead rats. Not 
long ago I sat in the office of the dean of 
an evening college, eavesdropping on his 
conversation. The dean was trying to 
persuade the chairman of the French de- 
partment of his university to waive the 
requirement of four semester courses 
(sixteen blue tickets) in a foreign lan- 
guage for a student who had met all the 
other requirements for graduation. The 
professor refused. 

“But this student is bilingual,” said 
the dean. “Her native language is French, 
and she has met all the requirements of 
the English department.” 

“In that case,” said the professor, “she 
may meet the requirement by taking two 
years of another foreign language or by 
taking advanced courses in French.” 

A distinguished American scholar of 
my acquaintance took his advanced 
schooling in evening classes. He first en- 
rolled in the evening division of an urban 
university soon after his arrival in this 
country from England, twenty years ago. 
With one exception, he was allowed to 
“take” what he chose; to one required 
course he was assigned without option. 
It took him weeks to convince the appro- 
priate college officers that a fluent style, 
precise diction, and cultivated British 
speech were enough to counterbalance 
his foreign birth and exempt him from 
Mr. Parkhill’s class in “English for For- 
eigners.” 

The error was clerical, no doubt, and 
“weeks” is probably the exaggeration 
normal in an anecdote improved by 
twenty years of telling. Moreover, the 
intent was good. The evening college 
which establishes a course in “English 
for Foreigners” has recognized that its : 
students are not exactly like undergrad- , 
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uates and that unmodified undergraduate 
courses will not fill their needs. It rec- 
ognizes that foreigners may not know 
English. If the evening college also rec- 
ognized that foreigners are likely to 
know a foreign language and that edu- 
cated Englishmen are likely to know 
English, it might be able to take good 
behavior into account and cut down the 
sentences of adult students. The first 
answer to the question, “What can we do 
in ten years?” is another question: “Why 
must it be ten years?” 


CARTE DU JOUR 


Those who administer the affairs of 
evening colleges mean many things when 
they speak of their programs of liberal 
education. Sometimes they refer to an 
evening replica of the day program 
planned for and pursued by undergrad- 
uates fresh from high schools. Sometimes 
they refer to a collection of miscellaneous 
courses, served cafeteria style, from pie 
to soup, so that the adult student may 
select or omit any course he pleases, and 
consume what he consumes in any order, 
with the proviso that he visit the cashier’s 
desk before each course. Sometimes they 
refer to a special table d’héte, whether or 
not made up of courses prepared for 
adult palates, which leads to a special 
certificate or to the “associate in arts” de- 
gree. The calory count in many certificate 
programs identifies them as reducing 
diets. 

For specious reasons the replica of the 
day program is the commonest and larg- 
est liberal arts activity of evening col- 
leges. In most evening colleges a large 
proportion of the students are recent 
high-school graduates who begin their 
college courses in the evening at the 
same time or shortly after they begin 
their first jobs. Many others have had a 
year or two of full-time schooling beyond 
high school. The twenty-one- or twenty- 
three-year-old Sophomore, it is argued, is 
not very different from his day-session 
classmates, even though he has had three 


years of employment experience and 
from two to three years of evening 
classes, or has had a year of college and 
a year or two of employment. He is not 
more different than the twenty-one- or 
twenty-three-year-old veteran Freshmen 
who flooded the colleges under the G.I. 
Bill and astonished the academic world 
with their competence. If the Sophomore 
courses in the day session are good for 
any Sophomores, they are good for him. 
This is the argument. The reason is more 
probably that the evening program is 
largely staffed and completely controlled 
by members of the day faculty who think 
of collegiate education only in terms of 
full-time undergraduate students. 

But there is a very significant differ- 
ence between the Sophomore in the day 
college and the Sophomore in the eve- 
ning college, even when the age differ- 
ence is a matter of very few years. The 
Sophomore in the day college is a full- 
time student. Going to school is his chief 
occupation. He is a member of the col- 
lege community and regards himself as a 
member of the college community. It is 
his frame of reference. Asked his occupa- 
tion, he says “student.” His distractions 
are the distractions of college life. The 
evening college Sophomore is something 
else; going to school is his secondary 
occupation. His frame of reference is not 
the academic community but his job, 
his neighborhood, or the family in 
which he is parent, not child. He has 
more responsibilities and more distrac- 
tions than the undergraduate, and his 
distractions are not those of college life. 
Asked his occupation, he does not say 
“student”; he says “grocery clerk,” or 
“stenographer,” or “salesman,” or “house- 
wife.” Moreover, whatever his age, he 
may have more experience to draw on, 
and he may be more critical, than the 
undergraduate. He is not content to be 
told that his courses will be useful or 
meaningful when he is out in the world. 
He is in the world, and they must be use- 
ful and meaningful now. In so far as he 
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has had significant experience and has 
been responsive to it, he may be able to 
study with fuller understanding than the 
sheltered undergraduate.! 

If the evening student differs from the 
day student in these and in other ways, 
what is best for his day-session classmate 
will not be best for him. He may know a 
great deal more than the day-session 
Freshman; if so, it is unreasonable to as- 
sume that he must learn it over again in 
textbook terms. “The influx of war vet- 
erans,” Dean C. O. Houle observes, “re- 
freshed and enlivened the whole aca- 
demic community because these veterans 
had reversed the usual process and be- 
come adults before they became stu- 
dents.”? G.I. students did well in the col- 
leges. Perhaps the colleges did not do 
well by the G.I.’s when they required 
them to accumulate the same blue tickets 
that marked the academic progress of 
their less experienced classmates. About 
any adult students, the second answer to 
the question put, “What can we do in ten 
years to bring to adults those educational 
experiences which are available to stu- 
dents?” is a second question: “Why must 
it be those experiences?” 


CAFETERIA STYLE 


At the other extreme from the day col- 
lege in the evening, which requires adults 
to accept the warmed-over table d’héte 
prepared for day-session undergraduates, 
is the evening cafeteria. Schools of gen- 
eral studies include many things—often 
everything except general education. An 
evening-college bulletin open before me 
lists the following “Adult Education” 
courses, sometimes called “special inter- 
est courses”: Review English; Recent Im- 
portant Books; Review Shorthand; Re- 
view Typewriting; Ceramics; Conversa- 

1On the other hand, of course, he may be 
handicapped by having lost the habit of study, 
and he may not have been alert to his relevant 
experience. I do not argue that adults are bet- 


ter students than undergraduates, only that they 
are different. 


2 Universities in Adult Education (UNESCO, 
1952), Introduction, p. 15. 


tional French; Modern Science—Friend 
or Enemy; Invitation to Literature I; 
American Tradition I; Beginning Sewing; 
Advanced Ceramics; Investment Princi- 
ples; Current Events Forums; Metal 
Enameling. I have quoted the list com- 
plete and in order. Most such lists are 
longer. This one omits such common fa- 
vorites as Folk-dancing; Color and Line 
in Costume Design; International Affairs; 
Interior Decorating for the Home; Con- 
tract Bridge; Great Books; Photography; 
Parliamentary Procedure. 

We need not comment ourselves; we 
may go back a hundred years to read 
Newman’s comment, although he did not 
anticipate Metal Enameling: 


I consider such innocent recreations as 
science and literature are able to furnish 
will be a very fit occupation of the thoughts 
and leisure of young persons, and may be 
made the means of keeping them from bad 
employments and bad companions. More- 
over, as to that superficial acquaintance with 
chemistry, geology, and astronomy, and 
political economy, and modern history, and 
biography, and other branches of knowl- 
edge, which periodical literature and occa- 
sional lectures and scientific institutions dif- 
fuse through the community, I think it a 
graceful accomplishment, and a_ suitable, 
nay, in this day a necessary accomplishment, 
in the case of an educated man. ... All I 
say is, call things by their right names, and 
do not confuse together ideas which are 
essentially different. Recreations are not 
education. Do not say the people must be 
educated, when, after all, you only mean 
amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good 
spirits and good humour, or kept from vi- 
cious excesses. I do not say that such amuse- 
ments, such occupations of the mind, are 
not a great gain; but they are not education. 
You may as well call drawing and fencing 
education [or metal enameling], as a general 
knowledge of botany or conchology. Stuffing 
birds or playing stringed instruments is an 
elegant pastime, and a resource to the idle, 
but it is not education; it does not form or 
cultivate the intellect. 


In ten years or a hundred, this is not 
the way for adults or anyone else to edu- 
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cate themselves, however excellent the 
entertainment. But the tendency to re- 
gard as education many things that are 
not education in Newman’s terms, be- 
cause they do not form or cultivate the 
intellect, is not restricted to the sponsors 
of metal enameling or taxidermy. Only 
the other day I heard an enthusiastic 
member of a Great Books group exclaim 
upon its excellence: “It is wonderful. It 
is the best education I ever heard of. It 
gives us a smattering of everything.” 


AN ADULT DIET 


The undergraduate program will not 
serve. The cafeteria providing only trifles 
and truffles will not serve. What then can 
the evening college do? 

The establishment of “certificate” pro- 
grams or “associate degrees” for adults 
is a reeling step in the right direction. 
Certificates and associate degrees do not 
require ten years for completion. Certif- 
icates and diplomas for brief educational 
experiences do not solve the problem, 
however, because they too are awarded 
on the basis of credit amassed. Inevitably 
they are regarded as inferior to Bache- 
lor’'s degrees in an academic setting 
which measures adult education only in 
terms of counted credits and elapsed 
class time. Moreover, by other methods 
of appraisal, most of them are inferior. 

This limitation tells us what the next 
step of the evening college should be. 
The adult students of the evening college 
know a good deal. They want to know 
more, and they want degrees. It is absurd 
to require them to take courses designed 
for eighteen-year olds; it is absurd to 
give them “credit” for knowledge they 
have forgotten and skills they have lost. 
They have passed the age that takes 
pleasure in collecting match folders, ce- 
real box tops, or blue tickets, and it is ab- 
surd to require them to do it. What they 
need is an opportunity to plan their for- 
mal schooling and to earn their degrees 
in terms of what they know and do not 
know, can and cannot do. 

The problem is not really peculiar to 


adult education. In undergraduate edu- 
cation, the College of the University of 
Chicago has faced it. The faculty of the 
College have undertaken to define (how- 
ever tentatively, and every revision of 
the curriculum has constituted redefini- 
tion) the accomplishments students are 
expected to have if the college is to rec- 
ommend them for the Bachelor's degree. 
The definitions have been formulated in 
terms that make possible the construction 
of examinations to appraise the accom- 
plishments of applicants for admission 
or graduation. On the basis of these ex- 
aminations, students are admitted to the 
college whether or not they have grad- 
uated from high school. In effect, the ap- 
plicant for admission is asked, “What can 
you do?” and “What do you know?” not 
“What schooling have you had?” He is 
required to study those subjects or to 
pursue those skills which examination 
shows him to lack and which are re- 
quired by the college of its degree candi- 
dates. The applicant for the degree is 
asked the same questions—“What do you 
know?” and “What can you do?” His 
graduation depends on his performance 
on examinations, not upon his completion 
of all the courses in the four-year pro- 
gram which constitutes the recom- 
mended curriculum of the college and 
which is presumed to prepare students 
for the comprehensive examinations. The 
student who graduates in very much less 
than four years is exceptional—so excep- 
tional that he makes the headlines, and 
newspaper readers draw the false con- 
clusions that only “quiz kids” need apply 
at Chicago, that the student who takes 
courses and attends classes at Chicago is 
backward, and that fifteen-year-old stu- 
dents at Chicago are not expected to take 
more than a year or two to complete their 
program of general education. A recent 
report on the achievement of students in 
the College of the University of Chicago 
on Graduate Record Exams indicates 
that the College has not sacrificed “stand- 
ards” in departing from the credit sys- 
tem, even though it does exempt students 
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from the requirement to study what they 
already know.’ 

Evening colleges are frequently ac- 
cused of having low standards, of being 
guilty of “soft teaching.” The charge is 
frequent because it is often true. The 
evening college which gives Freshman 
courses to adults is guilty of soft teach- 
ing. When it accepts from a man of 
thirty what a boy of seventeen can do, it 
has low standards. When it allows (often 
requires) students to study what they 
know, and charges fees for it, it sells 
degrees. On the other hand, if it omits 
from a required program what the stu- 
dent already knows, it is not “watering 
the program down” but wringing the 
water out. 

Not very many evening colleges would 
regard the program of the College of the 
University of Chicago as appropriate for 
the adult students in their evening col- 
leges—the evening college of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago does not. If the program 
is not appropriate for adults, neither are 
the entrance and graduation examina- 
tions. But the plan is appropriate for any 
students, and especially for adult stu- 
dents, because adult students more than 
any others may be expected to come to 
school with differing skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Messrs. Bloom and Ward describe 
three important differences between the 
program of the College of the University 
of Chicago and the programs of most 
other colleges: 


1. The policy of stating requirements for 
graduation in terms of comprehensive 
examinations rather than time served in 
class . . . [and the use of] placement 
tests . . . to determine what portion of 
the entire College program the student 
had mastered before beginning his work 
in the College... . 

. . the giving of primacy to discus- 
sion as a method of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

8 Benjamin S. Bloom and F. C. Ward, “The 
Chicago Bachelor of Arts Degree after Ten 
Years,” Journal of Higher Education, XXIII 
(December, 1952), 459-67. 


8. .... the subordination of the textbook 
to primary sources as the material to be 
studied and as the basis for the discus- 
sions, 


All three of these policies are at least 
as appropriate to the conduct of degree 
programs for adults. In my judgment, 
they are even more desirable in adult 
programs than in undergraduate pro- 
grams. We may predict without experi- 
ment that on reasonable systems of exam- 
ination many more adults than under- 
graduates would qualify for exemptions. 
If the undergraduate who can earn sig- 
nificant exemptions is exceptional, the 
adult may not be. 

To enable the student to inventory his 
educational needs, and to award degrees 
on the basis of achievement, the college 
must first formulate the accomplishments 
for which it is willing to award degrees. 
Having done so, it must plan a curricu- 
lum which will enable the student to 
achieve what the college requires. It 
must define its aims and formulate its 
curriculum explicitly enough to make 
possible the construction of trustworthy 
diagnostic and achievement tests, and it 
must formulate or procure such tests, or 
it must establish an elaborate procedure 
for determining student needs by other 
means. 

To do these things, the college must be 
somewhat arbitrary. It cannot preserve 
for its students the license of the elective 
system, which is practicable only in the 
context of credits and which assumes 
that it makes no difference what 120 
credits are accumulated. The college 
need not claim to have the only formula 
for furthering the education of adult stu- 
dents; it need only claim to have one. It 
need not be so arbitrary as to insist that 
certain particular books, processes, or ex- 
periences are indispensable to an edu- 
cated man; certainly it need not specify 
that these books or other experiences 
must be encountered in the classroom. 
But it must be willing to define the ac- 
complishments for which it will award 
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degrees, it must be willing to trust the 
tests and examinations it devises or pro- 
cures to measure those accomplishments, 
and it must provide students with the 
means of achieving them. 


HALF A LOAF 


If there are any at all, there are cer- 
tainly very few university-related eve- 
ning colleges which could do these things 
at present. Few have faculties of their 
own—a first requirement—and few have 
the autonomy that allows them to recom- 
mend candidates for degrees except in 
terms of the requirements of the day col- 
lege. Those that have such autonomy are 
not likely to be free to grant degrees in 
terms of achievement. The academic tra- 
dition, or the day faculty, or the evening 
faculty itself, or a dean, or a president, 
or a state law will forbid it. But the far- 
sighted evening college can work toward 
establishment of an adult degree. Within 
the credit pattern it can plan courses for 
adult students. It can urge exemption 
from some courses (with the award of 
credit) in terms of achievement tests or 
interviews; it may at least argue with the 
professor of French who does not recog- 
nize native French speech, more fluent 
than his own, as the equivalent of French 
I. It may demonstrate the capacity of its 
students and the quality of its teaching 
by challenging the day session to admin- 
ister common examinations—the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations if nothing 
more suitable is available. It may find 
some adult students who prefer learning 


to accumulating credits and who will be 
willing to forego the degree for the sake 
of an education designed to fit their 
needs. For these students, in its “non- 
credit” division, the college can estab- 
lish an appropriate integrated program 
of liberal education, proposing the de- 
gree for that program only after its merit 
has been demonstrated. Each such meas- 
ure may be regarded as a step toward 
an appropriate degree program for adult 
students. 

Meanwhile, if there is a university 
evening college with the freedom and the 
courage to plan a program for adult stu- 
dents and to award degrees in terms of 
the achievement of its students, it will be 
unique in its service to the people of its 
community. It will establish precedents 
that will be far-reaching in adult educa- 
tion, and it is likely to contribute to the 
improvement of American higher educa- 
tion generally. It need not fear accusa- 
tions that will be brought against its 
“standards,” for to meet attack it need 
only challenge its critics to make com- 
parative studies of the achievement of 
day and evening students—and be willing 
to begin again if it loses the match. 
When the A.B. of an evening college is 
awarded on the basis of achievement, it 
may become a symbol of insight, knowl- 
edge, and maturity. Certainly the college 
that awards degrees on the basis of the 
accomplishments of its students is less 
likely than the college that collects tickets 
to certify those who think David and 
Goliath the first of the disciples. 





THE GROWTH OF YALE AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
Richard J. Storr 


‘Ti. intellectual case for political con- 
servatism has recently had a more sym- 
pathetic hearing than it has had for many 
years, and it may be that conservatism in 
academic policy is to have its day in 
court. The word “conservative” has long 
since become a partisan label in educa- 
tional controversy; and an occasional 
writer reduces the whole development of 
the college curriculum to a conflict be- 
tween progressives and conservatives. If 
the logic of a two-party system is to be 
applied to higher education, where does 
general education fall? It is placed on the 
right by those who see it as the restora- 
tion of the legitimate line of ruling ed- 
ucational ideas after an upstart regime 
of free electives. Charles W. Eliot is the 
Napoleon of the piece, and Robert M. 
Hutchins the Metternich. This trend of 
thought is paralleled by that account of 
the college course which takes the unre- 
formed college of the early nineteenth 
century as a starting point, proceeds to 
the assertion that the introduction of the 
elective system into this Eden—or Age 
of Barbarism—corrupted or redeemed the 
old course, and ends with the reintegra- 
tion of the curriculum, which is praised 
or damned as general education. But does 
“conservatism” really have a useful mean- 
ing in connection with general educa- 
tion? 

In his extensive history of Yale College 
from 1871 to 1921, Professor George W. 





Mr. Storr, whose article, “Academic Culture 
and the History of American Higher Educa- 
tion,” appeared in this Journal, V (1950), 6-16, 
is currently engaged in historical research in 
higher education. His history of the develop- 
ment of early graduate education in the United 
States will be published in 1953. 


Pierson! does not involve himself in se- 
mantic problems; but, by telling a straight- 
forward story of academic customs, men, 
policies, and events with deep insight 
into their complexity, he illuminates the 
meaning of conservatism. For Yale Col- 
lege—which Professor Pierson distin- 
guishes from Yale University—has been 
reputed to be an important center, if not 
the most important center, of conserva- 
tive thinking on academic matters. Here 
is an institution which ought to represent 
conservatism if any does: what was it 
like in the middle period, between the 
ascendancy of the old college course and 
the arrival of general education, which 
is alleged to be a direct descendant of 
it? The answer is in effect a definition of 
conservatism on historical principles. 

The years from 1871 to 1921 were a 
time of great stress and strain in Ameri- 
can higher education. The curriculum 
was scrutinized relentlessly, student en- 
rolments increased, wealth accumulated 
and with it new demands of expansion, 
and the social and economic setting of 
higher education changed enormously. 
The governors of the old colleges were 
put on their mettle. They could dig their 
heels in and hope for survival, they could 
go to the other extreme and try to outdo 
newer institutions, or they could do their 
best to strike a golden mean. Another 
possibility was just to drift from crisis to 
crisis. 

Those who in general regard the con- 

1 George W. Pierson, Yale College: An Ed- 
ucational History, 1871-1921 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952). Out of his con- 
tinuing project of a history of modern Yale, Mr. 
Pierson contributed “The Elective System and 
the Difficulties of College Planning, 1870-1940” 
to this Journal, IV (1950), 165-74. 
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servative as one whose spiritual home is 
the last ditch-as D. A. Winstanley de- 
scribes one English academic—or who in 
particular expect a study of Yale College 
to be an account of folkways in New 
Haven will be disappointed with Profes- 
sor Pierson’s book. Despite its unapolo- 
getic reference to the solidarity of the 
College and to the persistence of many 
customs and values, it does not make the 
College into an isolated and unchanging 
cult. The faculty long retained a remark- 
able amount of control over College af- 
fairs, but it was by no means free of out- 
side pressure, from the University ad- 
ministration, from other schools of the 
University, from the masters of the pre- 
paratory schools which fed Yale, from 
the organized alumni—particularly in the 
West—, from the requirements of war, 
and from other colleges which competed 
with Yale. In response to persuasion, com- 
plaint, rivalry, and sometimes coercion, 
the faculty did alter its policy significant- 
ly between the time of President Noah 
Porter's nostalgic defense of the old cur- 
riculum and the time of the great re- 
organization after the first World War. 
Neither the second President Timothy 
Dwight nor President Arthur T. Hadley 
was a man with a closed mind. Both 
stopped far short of Charles W. Eliot, but 
each in his way supported reform. In- 
deed, Hadley’s ability to see not just two 
sides to a question but many came down 
in some practical situations to indecisive- 
ness. He believed that a college presi- 
dent should be pars inter pares. Although 
he attracted attention as a person for his 
brilliance and ability, as an officer of the 
College he did not seek to dominate. 
Leadership in reform came as frequently 
as not from full-time teachers, a number 
of whom were far from being complacent. 
The uneasiness of the faculty was espe- 
ically noticeable after 1900, when faculty 
committees for investigation and recom- 
mendation or the proposals of individual 
professors followed each other in close 
order. The final outcome of debate was 
often less staggering than the ideas or 
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findings which set it off; but the faculty 
did debate vital issues, and it did divide 
on them. 

There is no need here to go into de- 
tails. The evidence explodes any idea that 
the Yale College authorities were signal- 
ly smug, narrow-minded, or devoted to 
lost causes. These terms do not define 
adequately the conservatism the College 
as a whole exhibited. It is true that Yale 
did not set about self-reformation with 
the dash which has made some colleges 
national news. One is not inclined to 
speak of a Yale plan as one would of 
the Harvard elective system, of the 
Princeton preceptorials, of Swarthmore 
honors, or of the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Yale did not seek to be 
an educational pioneer. Experiments in 
curriculum planning such as the elective 
system were undertaken after other col- 
leges had explored the way; and the ex- 
periments which Yale embarked upon 
were seldom if ever extreme. This tend- 
ency to wait and then to move circum- 
spectly is a mark of Yale’s conservatism; 
and it was Yale’s answer to the question 
of the dynamics of change. The prefer- 
ence for evolution rather than revolution 
depends of course on one’s attitude and 
on one’s appraisal of the state of society. 
The governors of Yale College gave little 
evidence that they relished the excite- 
ment of a great crusade or that they saw 
any need for one. From time to time, 
however, they did try to readjust the Col- 
lege to a changing environment with the 
result that Old Yale almost constantly 
acquired new meanings. 

What produced Yale’s progressive con- 
servatism, on which President Theodore 
D. Woolsey had remarked as early as 
1846? Part of the answer must lie in that 
remarkable Connecticut society of which 
New Haven was the intellectual center 
and nursery; but of this Professor Pierson 
says little, perhaps because its hegemony 
may have been in decline by 1871. An- 
other part of the answer is to be found 
in the nature of the faculty of Yale Col- 
lege as a group and in the quality of in- 
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dividual professors, of which Professor 
Pierson says much. The permanent staff 
was more nearly self-governing than any 
other faculty one can think of outside the 
English colleges. Legally the faculty was 
subordinate to a governing corporation, 
but traditionally the senior teachers of 
the College ruled their own affairs, so 
that Professor Pierson can speak of an 
Age of the Barons. For all practical pur- 
poses they controlled the College income 
and selected the younger instructors for 
many years. The faculty did not of course 
use this power against itself or against 
the things which it valued highly. And 
the professors were often Yale graduates 
who could not be expected to overthrow 
the familiar structure in a night. “By 
necessity Yale’s authorities were looking 
forward, but by sentiment Yale men 
could not help looking back” (p. 31). 
This sentence applies to much more than 
its immediate context—the housing prob- 
lem. So, despite the presence of many 
non-Yale men on the faculty, one is 
tempted to say that Yale was conserva- 
tive because it was inbred. It is easy to 
argue that the College produced a type 
and that a type is prone to perpetuate 
itself. This may be so in general, but it 
does not take the particular Yale type 
altogether into account. That subspecies 
of the Yale man, the Yale-bred educator, 
is as alert and as energetic as it is numer- 
ous. If a Daniel C. Gilman had to find 
his great opportunity outside of New 
Haven, to his alma mater’s loss, a William 
Graham Sumner stayed within the fold 
to advocate the evolutionary process not 
only in society as a whole but also in the 
College; and Sumner was not a lone 
giant. The powers of mind which made 
scholarship possible were turned period- 
ically upon the affairs of the College, so 
that it never lacked its own critics. Out 
of criticism came change—change as con- 
ceived and directed by a body of 
strong-minded professors whose thinking 
blended high regard for a common ed- 
ucational experience in the past with 
readiness to re-examine in the present the 


institution which had provided that ex- 
perience. (Professor Pierson’s history of 
course stands in this same tradition of 
appreciative, yet searching, criticism.) 
The presidents of Yale, too, helped to 
set the tone of the College; but were 
they causes of conservatism or expres- 
sions of it? 

It is difficult to generalize about the 
influences exerted by the undergraduates 
and the alumni. The fact that the stu- 
dents did not always leap forward to 
seize the opportunities which were of- 
fered suggests that too much can be 
made of the contention that reform of 
the colleges came because students de- 
manded it. The case of alumni pressure 
is different. The College listened with 
increasing sensitivity to an increasingly 
strong chorus from the organized grad- 
uates. The refrain was not always the 
same, but it is worth notice that one 
theme was a Song of Occupations. The 
alumni, it seems, were more interested in 
vocationalism than were other groups in 
the College. After the first World War, 
the alumni made deep inroads into the 
autonomy of the faculty. 

But behind men there was an idea or 
a habit of thought. Professor Pierson 
makes it abundantly clear that the ed- 
ucation which was Yale was conceived 
of as the product of a combination of 
forces—curriculum, active moral princi- 
ple, intramural democracy, physical vig- 
or, and more—which were held in bal- 
ance in part by custom and in part by 
design. The mixture at its best was the 
“glorious” senior year in which all else 
culminated. The proportions of the vari- 
ous elements of the compound changed 
from generation to generation of profes- 
sors and students. Football loomed larger 
than scholarship in many minds when 
Yale was the mecca of collegiate athleti- 
cism. Later the intellect, which the pro- 
fessors always personified in differing 
ways, came into at least its modest own 
among the students as they became in- 
creasingly interested in formal studies 
and in the arts. But Yale was never given 
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over entirely to sport, and it never figured 
solely as a nursery for young scholars, 
writers, and theater men. 

The pedagogical positivist may reject 
the idea of education as a synthesis, the 
products of which will not admit of ob- 
jective measurement. Insistence upon 
values which escape analysis may smack 
of sentimentality. Yet the fact appears to 
be that Yale’s impact on students in seri- 
ous things can no more be equated with 
an arithmetic sum of discrete forces than 
the charm of the Whiffenpoof song can 
be conveyed by an analysis of it into 
Kipling, a tune of disputed origins, and 
some local Yale allusions. The faculty 
may have impressed some outsiders as a 
closed guild; but it could fairly ask its 
critics to judge its work as art in which 
the balance of elements was more im- 
portant than perfection in details. 

This thought is important for an un- 
derstanding of Yale’s conservatism. The 
educator who in his impatience with the 
condition of one side of academic life 
focuses his entire attention on a single 
evil may very naturally propose drastic 
reforms without being unnerved by the 
possibility of unpredictable repercussions 
through the whole structure; for the 
maintenance of balance is not his primary 
concern. Another educator may hold 
back, however, if he does think first of 
education as a synthesis and only sec- 
ondarily of its separate parts. The more 
complicated one thinks a watch, the less 
likely one is to take it all apart unless it 
stops keeping time altogether. Ordinarily 
Yale was cautious about repairs. 

This same cautiousness was one of the 
marks of the conservatism of the College. 
Yet it was more an attribute of the con- 
servative managers of the institution than 
part of the substance of conservatism. 
Of the ideas or policies which made up 
the “philosophy” of Yale, the most im- 
portant was the conception of education 
as the perfecting of character, intelli- 
gence, and health; and this was reflected 
in the attitude which has just been no- 
ticed. Tied to this concept was the belief 
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that a college should distribute its re- 
sources impartially to good, bad, and 
indifferent students. The brilliant student 
was not without honor if his gifts were 
made manifest in the competitive busi- 
ness of getting good grades, and he might 
secure an increasing amount of attention 
privately as the old barriers between pro- 
fessors and students broke down. Yet 
Yale moved only a little way toward 
granting the promising scholar more than 
his equal share of the formal teaching of 
the faculty. President Hadley once wished 
to institute a special program for out- 
standing men just as the English uni- 
versities distinguished between honors 
and pass men, but the general faculty re- 
fused to deprive the ordinary student of 
the slightest opportunity. This distaste 
for segregation also produced a reaction 
to the use of privately owned quarters by 
students. As the undergraduate body 
grew, the College could not provide for 
all students, but it tried to do the best 
it could to preserve the democracy of 
collegiate living. It also departed very 
hesitantly from the principle of common 
entrance requirements. 

Yale responded conservatively to the 
suggestion that the traditional four-year 
career be shortened. Before the first 
World War a three-year degree was men- 
tioned in New Haven; but it hardly 
touched the consciousness of the College. 
A change would have played hob with 
the customary course of undergraduate 
life, which was tied inextricably to the 
division of the student body into four 
classes. Each year made its own distinct 
contribution to a_ student’s progress 
through his extracurricular activities. 
And these were a part of education. To 
have jeopardized them would have been 
to violate what in another connection 
Professor Pierson calls the unwritten con- 
stitution and spirit of the place. 

Yale also reacted characteristically to 
the challenge of those who wanted to 
transform the old American colleges into 
universities. Today it is difficult to ap- 
preciate the almost romantic appeal 
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which the idea of a great American uni- 
versity had in the nineteenth century. 
We take universities for granted; and, 
however much we may admire them, we 
probably do not feel the same excitement 
which many educators felt when univer- 
sities were a part of manifest destiny. It 
may be hard, too, for the graduates of 
universities to understand why some 
academic men feared for those colleges 
which listened to the voice of destiny. 
Nevertheless some Yale men did have a 
dream of a great university, and others 
appear to have had nightmares. The issue 
was complicated. By 1871 Yale Univer- 
sity was already more than Yale College. 
The practice of establishing schools out- 
side the College had long since gained 
acceptance. Many of the professors of 
Yale University were prepared to train 
graduate students, and a graduate school 
existed in embryo. Teaching became 
more and more a profession, departmen- 
talization went forward, and research 
gained in prestige. But it had yet to be 
proved that the interests of the College 
and of university expansion were identi- 
cal. If they were not, an all-out effort to 
build a university might sap the strength 
of the College. Traditionally the faculty 
owned its first loyalty to the undergradu- 
ates and the welfare of the institution 
created in their behalf. What would hap- 
pen if an increasingly large premium 
were placed on activities which did not 
belong primarily to undergraduate ed- 
ucation? During President Porter's ad- 
ministration the university idea made 
little or no progress. The mood of the 
subsequent administrations was more ex- 
pansive; but the College maintained its 
integrity as a distinct part of the Univer- 
sity. Undergraduate instruction did not 
become a mere appendage of graduate 
or professional departments. 

These, then, were some of the guiding 
principles of the College: education as a 
synthesis of academic and extracurricular 
experiences continued through four years; 
equal treatment for all students; and the 
maintenance of the College as an auton- 


omous institution, serving its own pur- 
poses. Implicit in these principles is one 
conception of general education. Educa- 
tion was directed at the perfection of the 
whole man. All students were to have 
the same kind of formal classroom ex- 
perience even when they did not study 
the same books. All students were, if pos- 
sible, to live as well as to study in the 
same atmosphere according to a common 
pattern of activities. The system was in- 
trusted to a staff which had the preserva- 
tion and improvement of that system as 
its main responsibility. 

The idea of a common curriculum did 
not fare too well. In 1875, the last year 
of the old dispensation, the course con- 
sisted of what Professor Pierson has 
called the school and tool subjects—lan- 
guage and mathematics being pre-emi- 
nent—and of the introduction of the stu- 


dents to their world and to themselves— 


natural science, social science, philoso- 
phy, history, etc. The “Course of Instruc- 
tion” occupied one page and a half of 
the catalogue. This curriculum was part- 
ly the product of custom; but it may not 
have been entirely so. Yale was intro- 
spective. Since 1828 it had had a ration- 
ale of the college course, and President 
Noah Porter had lately amplified it. The 
course was to be moral, orderly, and dis- 
ciplinary; and it was to be fully pre- 
scribed. This emphasis is one solution of 
the twofold problem of curriculum plan- 
ning, which entails a prediction of the 
future and a decision as to the proper 
persons to make the prediction. The 
course of 1875, one infers, was founded 
in a belief that the specific occupations 
and needs of grown men cannot be an- 
ticipated in college—that the most a col- 
lege can do is to encourage the develop- 
ment of the most desirable kind of man- 
hood. The course also presupposed the 
propriety of the faculty’s making the 
choice of studies best suited to that end. 

The first break occurred in 1876 when 
juniors and seniors were allowed four 
optional hours a week. In 1884 more 
electives were permitted to upperclass- 
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men, and some upperclass requirements 
were stepped down into the lower years. 
After this time the pattern of reform was 
to push requirements downward in order 
to make way for more junior and senior 
options. Presently, the junior and senior 
years were practically given over to elec- 
tives, while the principle of prescription 
remained nearly intact in the freshman 
and sophmore years. Yale had given up 
the idea of a faculty decision on what 
makes the good man where juniors and 
seniors were concerned, but it attempted 
to incorporate much of the old faculty 
prescription in the early years. It tried 
to do what the old course had done and 
to offer the student something after his 
own taste besides. 

The attempt, however, did not estab- 
lish a lasting pattern. In the years just 
before and after 1900, the faculty tried 
a new approach. The freshman year was 
maintained as before, but the distinction 
between complete prescription and com- 
plete freedom was obliterated in the last 
three years. Sophmores were offered an 
increasingly wide choice of options; and 
courses for upperclassmen were put into 
an A, B, and C order according to ad- 
vancement. Students were asked to take 
set numbers of hours of courses of dif- 
ferent grades in each of the three major 
divisions of which one was a major cho- 
sen by the student. The precise require- 
ments changed with time; but the essence 
of the system was a major and two min- 
ors, or, in other language, concentration 
and distribution. The faculty allowed the 
students of the upper three classes to 
enter into the process of predicting their 
own futures and to anticipate some more 
or less specific lines of endeavor; but it 
insisted on a variation of the old princi- 
ple of orderly choice. The student could 
chose what he wanted, but the studies 
selected had to have the virtues of bal- 
ance and sequence. 

In 1903 full prescription disappeared 
from the freshman year, and presently 
the need for order appeared there. The 
result of this and of a reorganization of 
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subsequent work was the emergence of 
the “group” by 1911. Underclassmen 
were to select one of three groups of 
studies, which were so arranged that no 
one group excluded all of the material 
in the others. Upperclassmen were to 
major in one subject and minor in an- 
other—presumably in the same division— 
and were to take specific courses indi- 
cated more or less definitely by the de- 
partments. The net effect of this change 
was to allow the student a chance to 
specialize with a particular career in 
mind, provided that he had some breadth 
of education as an underclassman and 
pursued a systematic course toward his 
goal. The offering of some combined pro- 
grams with professional schools must 
have encouraged some students to think 
of this goal as decidedly vocational. 

The faculty was obviously trying to 
balance general education and orderly 
specialization; but it was not at ease. In 
1917 it shifted its policy radically and 
declared for a list of required courses 
which made up one-half the total of an 
undergraduate’s courses. War upset the 
College before this system could work 
itself out; and after the war Yale ex- 
perienced the nearest thing it had known 
to a revolution. Among other things, a 
Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph.B.) degree 
was established for students without Lat- 
in, and groups of courses were estab- 
lished to prepare candidates for the new 
degree. Keeping the old and the new 
programs in phase was hard work—which 
was not finished by 1921. Some progress 
toward integration was made, however, 
in the freshman year. For years there had 
been two entering classes in New Haven, 
that of the College and that of the Shef- 
field Scientific School. This split was but 
one manifestation of a corrosive rivalry, 
about which something had to be done. 
A first step was to set up a common 
freshman year. It was “common” not only 
because it belonged to the whole fresh- 
man body but also because it was first 
conceived of as a single uniform course. 
Although this proved impracticable and 
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three groups of freshman courses were 
organized, the freshman year did retain 
some common ground in curriculum and 
—perhaps more importantly—could claim 
its own dedicated staff, led by a Dean of 
Freshmen. 

Does this record of curricular change 
mean simply that Yale cut itself adrift 
in 1876 and never afterward did more 
than avoid the worst hazards of experi- 
mentation? Professor Edward P. Morris, 
speaking for a committee in 1915, felt 
impelled to ask the faculty to declare its 
basic policy—was Yale College to be vo- 
cational or nonvocational?—or to say frank- 
ly that it was not ready to adopt a policy. 
When the faculty could seriously debate 
such matters, it had come a long way 
from the classic certainties of the old 
dispensation. It is, however, one thing to 
say that eclecticism or aimlessness had 
put the College in peril; and it is another 
to claim that the College was in this posi- 
tion because of reprehensible errors in 
judgment or because of some decline of 
the will. Although some of the results of 
a movement away from the old lights 
may be regrettable in the eyes of the 
advocates of general education, the 
movement itself had justification. 

A clue to Yale’s real position in the 
period after 1871 is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Pierson’s statement that the great 
problem of the College was intellectual. 
Looking backward one is humbled by 
the importance of the dilemna which 
Yale and other colleges faced. Despite 
some willingness to countenance the 
growth of specialization and vocational- 
ism, the College evinced an unreadiness, 
which is characteristically conservative, 
to stake everything on specific predic- 
tions of the futures of its students. If you 
cannot anticipate all the contingencies 
of life—and you cannot, Yale seemed to 
say—you can pay at least a modicum of 
attention to one known constant, the 
moral and intellectual quality of good 
men. This was one side of the matter; the 
other was the inadequacy of the old- 
fashioned course. In theory, it provided 


mental discipline and necessary knowl- 
edge of the world and man. In practice, 
it broke down because it could not con- 
tinue to take account of the new learning 
and new disciplines by crowding the old 
studies over to make room. When this 
process of compression had reached the 
permissible limit or even gone beyond 
it, the alternatives were to stick by the 
single prescribed curriculum, regarded as 
the only true vehicle of education for the 
good man, at the expense of new studies 
or to make a place for them at the ex- 
pense of the single prescribed curriculum. 
The first might stultify learning or dis- 
courage those college professors who 
wished to pursue it, and the second 
might endanger the education of the 
good man if it proved to be true that a 
single curriculum was indeed its only 
true vehicle. Yale chose the second alter- 
native, clearly hoping that a proper or- 
dering of course requirements would 
provide sufficient protection for general 
education. 

Was the choice wise? Today it is easy 
to condemn the elective system, even in 
modified form, for the damage which it 
did to the tradition of common intellec- 
tual discipline and common culture. Yet 
one must heed Professor Pierson’s com- 
ment on the system—that it was not so 
much the substance of transition as an 
instrument for bringing it about, that is, 
a means rather than an end. If this is 
true, then criticism must finally be di- 
rected against the end—or, more accu- 
rately, the ends—which electives served. 
Where the end was thoroughgoing spe- 
cialization in education, the advocates of 
general education have every right to re- 
lease the full force of their indignation. 
Where the end was the infusion of the 
undeniably vital blood of at least some 
of the new studies into liberal education, 
the case for the prosecution must be al- 
tered. The gravamen of charge must be 
not the essence of many new studies but 
rather the senescence of the subject-mat- 
ter course system, wherein the education 
of the good man was equated with the 
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student’s passing of a number of discrete 
and rigidly departmentalized courses 
conceived of as atoms of educational ex- 
perience. To argue that no end justified 
recourse to the elective system fifty or 
seventy-five years ago is to run the risk 
of seeming to condone stagnation. One 
can make out a good case that the 
integrative courses which figure so large- 
ly in general education today and which 
serve as an alternative both to the sub- 
ject-matter course of the old style and to 
the congested curriculum of even earlier 
date were a practical impossibility much 
before our own time. So to condemn the 
elective system in the middle period ab- 
solutely is in effect to support a mori- 
bund regime which came close to burk- 
ing the intellectual problem of expanding 
knowledge. 

The moral is that the advocates of gen- 
eral education must discriminate care- 
fully between real and only apparent an- 
tagonists. The cost of picking the wrong 
enemy may be to fall prey to the true 


enemy. If, for example, the authorities of 
a new college dedicated to general edu- 


cation categorically reject “old-fash- 
ioned” education like that provided by 
Yale between 1871 and 1921, they may 
cut themselves off from customary values 
which actually have a place in liberal 
education, new or old. One of these val- 
ues is the idea of education as a synthesis 
of curricular and extracurricular experi- 
ence. If general education loses sight of 
this idea, those who value synthesis high- 
ly will condemn general education for 
its sins of omission without weighing its 
positive virtues. It will be enough to say 
that general education is too limited, that 
it slights the whole man. Or if opposition 
to electives or other devices of the past 
becomes a fetish, general education may 
become so preoccupied with specific 
remedies for the ills of past license that 
it allows itself to forget other matters 


such as the need to maintain an intellec- 
tual challenge for the instructors in a 
general education program, once the ini- 
tial problems of working out the pro- 
gram are solved. Moreover, the very 
proper concern for curriculum, which 
a natural impatience with inadequate 
courses in the past encourages, may im- 
perceptibly become overemphasis on the 
mechanics of education unless educators 
discriminate sharply between curricu- 
lums as booklists or assignments and the 
thing which happens when a liberally 
educated instructor leads receptive stu- 
dents toward understanding of a great 
book or idea. Method must never be di- 
vorced from reality, and educational re- 
alities are protean. The worst will hap- 
pen if “general education” becomes just 
another course. Then it will have atro- 
phied just as truly as any older manifes- 
tation of the desire to produce men who 
are more than specialists. 

That very evangelism, which has been 
displayed by many of the advocates of 
general education and which has done 
so much to ventilate the stuffy recesses 
of the educational system, may in the end 
produce atrophy if in their enthusiasm 
the evangelists fail to exercise the power 
of discrimination. One of the signs of ex- 
cessive enthusiasm is a tendency to see 
all practical issues as simple dichotomies. 
The danger inherent in the logic of a 
two-party system—“conservatives” versus 
“progressives’—is the comfort it affords 
the enemy of coolheaded judgment, which 
so often finds itself in the vital center. 
There are ideas and institutions which 
can rightly be classified as conservative 
for convenience of discussion; and there 
are others which are progressive. But the 
rigid application of this terminology 
should never be permitted to make each 
and every educator into a Montague or 
into a Capulet. If he must be one or the 
other, he is cursed. 





ARISTOTLE: ON POETIC ART 
A Translation by Seymour M. Pitcher 


I 


L. Is on poetic art itself that we propose 
to talk, and also on the forms it takes— 
what effectiveness each has; and how plots 
should be put together if the composition 
is to be good—also, then, of what parts a 
composition is in terms of quantity and 
quality; and on any other matters as well 
which belong to this particular investiga- 
tion, beginning in the natural order first 
with the things which are first. 

2. Epic, as I here define it, and the 
composing of tragedy—comedy, too, of 
course—and the art of dithyrambic com- 
position, and most of the other arts which 
use the flute and lyre, all are found to be 
forms of imitation generically. 3. But they 
differ from one another in three respects: 
that is, in imitating either in other media, 
or other objects, or otherwise—not in the 
same way. 

4. For, as some men, either by art or by 
practice, imitate many sorts of things 
making likenesses both in colors and in 
shapes—while others imitate with the 
voice—so it is in the arts named: as a 
group, they make their imitation in 
rhythm and language and tone. But these 
they may use either separately or in com- 
bination; for example, tone and rhythm, 
when the arts of the flute and the lyre 
use only them, and perhaps there are 
other arts which may be found similar in 
what they can do, such as that of the 
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panpipes. 5. And by the very rhythm, 
without tone, some of the dancers imitate; 
these men, in fact, by rhythms in gesture 
equally imitate kinds of character and 
emotion and action. 

6. “Epic”? uses spoken words alone— 
prose or verse without music—and in the 
case of verse [1447b 8] it either mixes the 
various meters with one another or uses 
some one kind; it happens to have been 
without a name until now. 7. We were 
quite unable, that is, to give a common 
name to the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the Socratic dialogues; 
and also if a man made his imitation in 
trimeters or elegiacs or any of the other 
meters like them—except that people, of 
course, connecting poetic composition 
with meter, call some men elegiac-poets 
and some hexameter-poets, speaking of 
them as poets not for their imitation but 
for their meter in common. 8. And, in fact, 
if they bring out something in verse on 
medicine or natural science, people are 
accustomed to call them poets. But 
Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common except the meter; so it is right to 
call the one poet, the other natural scien- 
tist rather than poet. 9. Equally, if a man 
makes his imitation combining every one 
of the meters, as Chaeremon did in com- 
posing the Centaur, a mixed rhapsody 
combining all the possible meters, he too 
should be spoken of as a poet. 

10. These arts, then, are to be differen- 
tiated in this way. But there are some 
which use all the media named—I speak 
now of rhythm and music and verse; for 
example, the composing both of dithy- 
rambs and nomes, and both tragedy and 
comedy; but these differ in that dithy- 
rambs and nomes use all at the same time, 
tragedy and comedy according to the 
part. 
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11. These, then, I say, are the ways of 
differentiating the arts as respects the 
media in which they make their imitation. 


II 

[1448a] Since the imitators imitate men 
acting, these must be relatively noble or 
base—the various kinds of character al- 
most always are subsumed under just 
these two headings, for in wickedness and 
virtue all men differ in character—and so 
those imitated are nobler than we are, or 
baser, or such as we are. So it is with the 
painters, for Polygnotus made likenesses 
of nobler men, Pauson of baser, Dionysius 
of men like us. 2. And it is clear that each 
of the forms of imitation mentioned will 
have these differences and be unlike 
in imitating objects unlike in this way. 
3. And, in fact, these differences can 
occur in dancing and in flute-playing and 
lyre-playing. And in the case of prose 
writings and verse without music: thus, 
Homer imitates nobler men; Cleophon, 
men like us; Hegemon of Thasos, who was 
first to make parodies, and Nichochares, 
who wrote the Deliad, baser men. 4. So 
it is, too, in respect to the dithyrambs and 
the nomes: a man might imitate as. . 
Timotheus and Philoxenus the Cyclopses. 
In this difference, also, tragedy stands a- 
part from comedy, for comedy prefers to 
imitate baser men; tragedy, men nobler 
than those nowadays. 


Ill 

There is still a third way of differentiat- 
ing these arts: how one imitates each of 
these objects. For it is possible to imitate 
in the same media the same objects, now 
narrating and now becoming someone 
else, as Homer does; or as one’s self and 
not changing; or with all the imitators 
acting and shaping the action. 

2. As we said at the beginning, the imi- 
tation occurs with these three indicated 
differences: media, objects, and manner. 
So in one respect Sophocles will be the 
same kind of imitator as Homer, for both 
imitate noble men; in another, as Aristo- 
phanes, for both imitate men acting and 
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doing. And some say that dramas 
(Spauara) are so called because they imi- 
tate men doing (Spérres). 3. That is why, 
too, the Dorians claim both tragedy and 
comedy—comedy, that is, the Dorians of 
Megara (those in Greece alleging that it 
came into being during their democracy 
and those in Sicily because Epicharmus 
the poet was from there, and much earlier 
than Chionides and Magnes), and tragedy 
some in the Peloponnesus claim—they 
make the words evidence, for they say 
they call outlying towns x@yat, the Atheni- 
ans dquo; so comedians are not named 
from xwyatev (to revel) but from their 
strolling from town to town (xara xd&pas) 
when out of favor in the city; [1448b] and 
for to do they say dpav, the Athenians 
Tparreuv. 

4. On the differences in imitation, 
then, both how many and what they are, 
let these remarks suffice. 


IV 


It seems that all in all some two causes 
have produced the poetic art, and those 
natural. 2. Imitating, that is, is native to 
men from childhood, and they differ from 
the other animals in being the most imita- 
tive and in getting their first lessons by 
imitation. And there is the fact that all 
men enjoy imitations. 3. Evidence of this 
is what happens in experience; and as for 
things, to be sure, which we dislike to see 
themselves, their likenesses, even those 
made particularly exact, we enjoy seeing 
—for example, forms both of the mean- 
est beasts and of corpses. 4. And the 
reason for that, indeed, is that not only 
philosophers find it most pleasant to ac- 
quire understanding but others, too, 
though slightly they share it. 5. They en- 
joy seeing likenesses, that is, because in 
looking at them they come to understand 
and they reason out what everything is— 
for example, that “This man is so and so.” 
But whenever one does not happen to 
have seen the object previously, the like- 
ness will not give the pleasure as an imita- 
tion; rather, through the way it is carried 
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out or the color or through another such 
cause. 

6. Imitating being natural to us, and 
tone and rhythm—that meters are parts 
of rhythms is obvious—at the start men 
particularly inclined toward them from 
birth, little by little advancing, produced 
poetic composition from their improvisa- 
tions. 7. But a split occurred in poetic 
composition according to their individual 
characters, for the more dignified imitated 
noble actions and those of men of that 
kind, while the more ordinary imitated 
those of base men, at first composing in- 
vectives, as others hymns and encomia. 
8. We cannot, to be sure, mention such 
a poem by any of the poets before Homer, 
though it is probable that there were 
many who wrote them. But beginning 
with Homer we can—for example, his own 
Margites and poems like it. It was in 
these, too, that the appropriate invective 
meter came in, and it is now called iambic 
because in that meter they zambized one 
another. And of the early poets some be- 
came composers of heroic verses, some of 
iambics. 9. And as, indeed, Homer was 
particularly a poet for noble subjects—he 
is unique, in fact, not only in that he made 
imitations well but also in that he made 
them dramatic—so he first indicated the 
lines of comedy, dramatizing not invec- 
tive but the ridiculous. The Margites, in 
fact, is analogous to our comedies, as the 
Iliad [1449a] and the Odyssey are to our 
tragedies. 

10. When tragedy and comedy ap- 
peared, those moving toward one form of 
poetic composition or the other in accord- 
ance with their individual natures be- 
came, some of them, composers of comedy 
instead of invectives and, others, com- 
posers of tragedy instead of epics, these 
forms being more important and more in 
honor than those. 11. To consider whether 
tragedy is at long last adequate to its 
qualitative factors or not, and to judge 
that by itself and with regard to au- 
diences, is, to be sure, another subject. 

12. At the outset, to be sure, tragedy 
was improvised, and comedy as well; and 


the former came from men who began 
with the dithyramb, the latter from men 
who began with the phallic songs, which 
even now in many of our cities remain in 
common use. Little by little tragedy grew, 
the poets going ahead with as much of it 
as had become evident. And, having 
evolved through many changes, tragedy 
halted when it had achieved its proper 
nature. 

13. The number of the “‘answerers”’ 
was first raised by Aeschylus from one to 
two, and he also reduced the choral pas- 
sages and made the dialogue the leading 
part. 14. Three actors and scene painting 
were introduced by Sophocles. Further, as 
for size and importance: from slight 
stories and ridiculous language, because it 
evolved from the satyr-play, tragedy at 
length became dignified. The meter be- 
came iambic trimeter instead of trochaic 
tetrameter; at first, indeed, they used the 
tetrameter because the composition was 
satyric and more suited for dancing. But 
when dialogue developed, nature of itself 
found the suitable meter, for of the meters 
the iambic is most like speech. Evidence 
of it is that we use mostly iambics in our 
conversation with one another, hexa- 
meters rarely and when we depart from 
the conversational tone. 15. There is, 
further, the increase in episodes and the 
other matters; how they all are said to 
have been ordered we may take as dis- 
cussed, for it would probably be a great 
task to go through them one by one. 


V 

Comedy is, as we said, imitation of men 
who are relatively base; but not, of course, 
in every sort of evil. Ridiculousness is, 
rather, a kind of ignominy or ugliness, for 
it is to some degree a failure to hit the 
mark and a deformity, though it causes no 
pain and is not harmful; for example, at 
once the comic mask comes to mind—an 
ignominious thing, ugly and distorted, but 
not causing pain. 

2. Now the changes in tragedy and 
through whom they came about have not 
been overlooked, but comedy, through 
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not [1449b] being taken seriously at the 
start, escaped notice; and, in fact, it was 
at a rather late date that the archon pro- 
vided a chorus of comic actors, whereas 
they had been volunteers. Only when 
comedy already had definite forms are 
those called its poets recorded. 3. But who 
provided masks or prologues or increase 
in the number of actors, and all such mat- 
ters, has been unknown. As for making 
plots, Epicharmus and Phormis; that 
came, then, originally from Sicily. Of the 
poets at Athens, however, it was Crates 
who, dismissing the idea of invective, first 
began to give stories and plots general 
meaning. 

4. Now epic goes along with tragedy as 
far as being imitation, in meter, with story, 
of noble men, but in that it has the single 
meter and is narrative they differ. Then, 
as for length, tragedy is trying as best it 
can to keep under one circuit of the sun, 
or little to exceed it; epic, however, is 
unlimited in time and in this differs. But 
at first the practice was the same both in 
tragedies and in epics. 

5. As for their parts, some are the 
same, some peculiar to tragedy; so who- 
ever knows about tragedy—noble and 
base—knows also about epics. That is, the 
parts which epic has are present in trag- 
edy, but those which are present in trag- 
edy are not all in epic. 


VI 


On the imitative art in hexameters and 
on comedy we shall speak later, but it is 
on tragedy we now propose to talk, gath- 
ering from the things already said the 
resulting definition of its essence. 

2. Tragedy is, then, imitation of a 
course of action which is noble and com- 
plete, having size and importance; in 
speech made pleasing, each of the kinds 
separately in the various parts; with per- 
sons in action, and not by narrative; 
through pity and fear ordering the cathar- 
sis of the emotions like them. 

3. I call speech pleasing when it has 
rhythm and tone and music; kinds sepa- 
rately means that some parts are ordered 
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by meters only, and again others by mu- 
sic. 

i. Since men acting make the imita- 
tion, first, of necessity, the world of the 
spectacle would be some part of tragedy; 
then music and language, for in these they 
make the imitation. In this instance I 
mean by language the sum of the verses, 
while music is something which has its 
meaning entirely evident. 

5. Tragedy, then, is imitation of a 
course of action and is performed by per- 
sons acting who necessarily are of a cer- 
tain quality both by their character and 
by their process of thought (indeed, it is 
through these that we say that their 
[1450a] actions, also, are of a certain sort); 
there naturally are two causes of their 
actions—thought and _ character—and 
through these they both succeed and fail, 
one and all. 6. It is of action that plot is 
imitation. In this instance, that is, I de- 
fine plot as the sum of the things done; 
and qualities of character as that by which 
we say those acting are of one sort or an- 
other; and thought, in whatever terms, in 
speaking, they demonstrate something or 
utter a generality. 

7. Necessarily, then, of every tragedy 
the parts are six; by them the tragedy is of 
one sort or another. They are: plot, quali- 
ties of character, language, thought, spec- 
tacle, and music. Therefore, the media in 
which they imitate are two parts; the 
manner in which they imitate is one; the 
objects which they imitate are three. And 
besides these none. 8. These not a few of 
the poets have used, so to speak, as the 
qualitative factors; and every drama, in 
fact, uses spectacular effects—and charac- 
ter and plot and language and music and 
thought—thus. 

9. But most important of these factors 
is the putting-together of the things done, 
for tragedy is an imitating not of people 
but of action and of life. Besides, happi- 
ness and unhappiness depend upon action, 
and the end is action of a certain kind, not 
quality. 10. It is by their qualities of char- 
acter that men are of one sort or another, 
but by their actions that they are happy 
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or the opposite. They certainly do not act 
in order that they may imitate qualities of 
character; rather, they take on qualities 
of character with and through their ac- 
tions. So the things done and the plot are 
tragedy’s end, and the end is most impor- 
tant of all things whatsoever. 

11. Again, without a course of action a 
tragedy could not exist; without qualities 
of character one might. The tragedies of 
most of the recent poets are, in fact, with- 
out character; and altogether there are 
many such poets. So, too, among the 
painters Zeuxis has suffered comparison 
with Polygnotus, for Polygnotus is a noble 
painter of character, whereas the painting 
of Zeuxis has no character whatever. 

12. Further, if a man puts one after an- 
other speeches expressive of character and 
well constructed in language and thought, 
he will not accomplish what was the trag- 
edy’s task; but much rather the tragedy 
will do so which uses these more sparingly 
and has plot and structure in the things 
done. 13. Besides, the most effective 
means by which tragedy stirs the soul are 
parts of the plot: both reversals and recog- 
nitions. 14. And there is also evidence in 
that those beginning to compose are 
sooner successful in the language and the 
qualities of character than in putting to- 
gether the things done; as was indeed the 
case with the early poets, nearly every one 
of them. 

15. First principle, then, and, as it 
were, soul is the plot of the tragedy; sec- 
ond are the qualities of character. It is al- 
most the same, too [1450b], in the art of 
painting: if a man daubed with the finest 
colors at random, he would not as much 
please as by drawing a likeness on white. 
It, too, is imitation of action and through 
that chiefly of those who act. 

16. Third is the thought. That means 
the ability to say the possible and appro- 
priate things, which in the speeches is 
work for the political and the rhetorical 
arts; the early poets, in fact, made people 
talk like politicians—those nowadays, like 
rhetoricians. 

17. Character is whatever reveals the 


moral choice, of whatever sort it may be. 
Hence, they have no character in the 
speeches in which it is not clear what the 
speakerchooses oravoids. There is thought, 
on the other hand, in the speeches in which 
they show that something is or is not the 
case, or make evident something of gen- 
eral significance. 

18. Fourth is language. And I say, as 
has been said before, that language is reve- 
lation of meaning through application of 
words; and it has the same effectiveness 
both in verse and in prose. 

19. Of the remaining parts music is 
chief of the pleasurable elements. But the 
spectacle, although, to be sure, it stirs the 
soul, is least a matter of the poetic art and 
least characteristic of it. The effectiveness 
of tragedy exists, in fact, without either 
audience or actors. Also, the art of the 
scene designer exercises more control over 
the working-out of the spectacular ele- 
ments than does that of the poets. 


VII 

These having been defined, let us next 
talk about what sort of structure the 
things done should have, since that is both 
first and most important in tragedy. 2. By 
our definition it is evident that tragedy is 
imitation of a complete and whole course 
of action which also has some size and im- 
portance. For there can be something 
which is whole and yet has no size. 3. But 
a whole is something which has a begin- 
ning and a middle and an end. A begin- 
ning is something which is not itself of 
necessity after anything else, but after it 
something else naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the other hand, is something 
which itself is naturally after something 
else, either of necessity or as a general 
rule, but after it there is nothing else. A 
middle both is itself after something else 
and after it there is something else. Plots 
well put together should, then, neither 
begin from wherever chances nor end 
wherever chances; rather, they should use 
the principles stated. 

4. Again, what is beautiful, both living 
animal and each and every object that 
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consists of parts, not only must have these 
parts ordered, but size must be present, 
and not just the size which chances; for 
beauty depends on size and order. That is 
why neither a very small animal would be 
beautiful—for sight does not focus when it 
occurs approximately in the impercep- 
tible moment—nor a very large one—for 
then sight does not occur [145la] at one 
time, but, instead, for the spectators the 
unity and the wholeness escape from sight. 
Suppose, for example, there were a crea- 
ture ten thousand miles long! 5. So, just 
as in all bodies and in living animals there 
ought to be size, and that easily seen as a 
unit, so, too, in plots there ought to be 
length, and that well suited to the mem- 
ory. 6. A normative length considering 
audiences and perception is not the art’s 
concern; indeed, if a hundred tragedies 
had to be presented, they might be timed 
by water-clocks, as, they say, has been 
done sometimes elsewhere. But for the 
norm determined by the very nature of 
the object: always, the greater it is, pro- 
vided it be clear as a whole, the more 
beautiful it is for its size; and, to speak 
defining generically, a proper norm for the 
size is such that a change takes place, with 
the events occurring one after another by 
probability or necessity, to good fortune 
from bad, or from good to bad. 
Vill 

But a plot is not a unit, as some sup- 
pose, if it is about one man, for many and 
limitless things happen to one man, from 
some of which nothing unified results; 
similarly, too, the actions of one man are 
many from which no one course of action 
results. 2. That is why all the poets seem 
to miss the mark who have composed a 
Heracleid and a Theseid and poems of that 
kind, for they suppose that, since Her- 
acles was one man, the plot is consequent- 
ly a unit. 3. But Homer, as he is different 
in all other respects, seems also to see this 
clearly, whether by art or by nature, for 
composing the Odyssey he did not treat 
every single thing which happened to 
Odysseus; his being wounded on Parnas- 
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sus, for example, and his pretending to be 
mad at the muster—one of which having 
occurred, it was not at all necessary or 
probable the other should. Rather, he 
constructed the Odyssey around one 
course of action such as we mean, and like- 
wise the Iliad. 

4. Since also in the other imitative arts 
one imitation is of one thing, so too, then, 
the plot, since it is an imitating of a 
course of action, must be imitation of one 
course of action and that a whole, and the 
parts of the things done must join in such 
a way that if any part be shifted or re- 
moved the whole is injured and disor- 
dered. Anything which, present or not, 
makes no evident difference is no part of 
the whole. 


IX 

It is also clear from the things said that 
to relate things which have happened is 
not a poet’s task, but such as might hap- 
pen, and things possible in terms of prob- 
ability or necessity. 2. Indeed, the [1451b] 
compiler of facts and the poet do not dif- 
fer in using verse or prose, for it would be 
possible to put the accounts of Herodotus 
into verse, and no less would they be com- 
pilations of a kind with meter than with- 
out. Rather, the difference is that the one 
relates things which have happened; the 
other, such as might happen. 3. That is 
why poetic composition in comparison 
with compilation of facts is both more 
philosophical and nobler; for poetic com- 
position presents, rather, things in their 
general import, whereas factual compila- 
tion presents particulars. 4. It is of general 
import what sort of things it happens a 
man of a certain kind says or does by 
probability or necessity; at that poetic 
composition aims in assigning names. It is 
a particular fact what Alcibiades did, or 
what he suffered. 

5. Now in the case of comedy this has 
already become clear; for after they have 
thus put the plot together with prob- 
able events, they add the names they 
choose, and they do not, like the writers of 
invectives, write about the particular 
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man. 6. But in the case of tragedy they 
hold to actual names; the reason is that 
what is possible is convincing. Things 
which have not happened we are not 
ready to believe are possible, but, as for 
things which have happened, it is clear 
they are possible; they would not have 
happened if they had been impossible. 

7. Not but that also in certain tragedies 
there are one or two of the familiar names 
while the others are made up. And in some 
there is not even one, as in the Anthus of 
Agathon; in it, in fact, both the things 
done and the names have equally been 
made up, and it pleases no less. 8. So by 
no means need one try to hold to the 
stories handed down, with which our 
tragedies deal. And, in fact, it is ridiculous 
to try to do so, since even the familiar 
stories are familiar to few but yet please 
all. 

9. Now it is clear from these things 
that the poet must be rather a maker of 
plots than of verses, inasmuch as he is a 
poet by his imitating and imitates courses 
of action. If, then, it happens that he 
writes about things which have occurred, 
no less is he a poet; and that is because 
nothing prevents some things which have 
occurred from being such as might prob- 
ably occur and be possible—on that basis 
he is their poet. 

10. Of simple plots and courses of ac- 
tion, the episodic are worst. I call episodic 
a plot in which it is neither probable nor 
necessary that the episodes follow one an- 
other. Such are made by the bad poets 
because they are bad, by the good because 
of the actors, for when they compose rhe- 
torical debates and stretch the plot be- 
yond its strength, they are [1452a] often 
forced to interrupt the sequence. 

11. The imitation is not only of a com- 
plete course of action but also of fearful 
and pitiful events. These occur most effec- 
tively—and all the more—when they 
come about contrary to expectation, 
through one another. They will thus cre- 
ate surprise more than if without cause 
and by chance, for those chance things 
seem most surprising which appear to 
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have occurred as by design. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the statue of Mitys in Argos killed 
the man who caused Mitys’ death, falling 
upon him looking at it; such things, in- 
deed, seem to occur not at random. So 
plots of this kind are necessarily finer. 


X 

Some plots are simple, some compli- 
cated; and that is because courses of ac- 
tion, of which plots are imitations, are 
basically and obviously such. 2. I call a 
course of action simple in which, it being, 
as defined, continuous and one, the change 
occurs without reversal or recognition. A 
complicated course of action is one out of 
which the change develops with recogni- 
tion or reversal, or with both. 3. These 
must arise from the very structure of the 
plot, so as to take place from the preced- 
ing events, either from necessity or by 
probability. It makes a great difference, 
indeed, whether events occur because of 
others or after them. 

XI 

Reversal (epirérea) is the sudden 
change to the opposite of the things being 
done, as has been said, and that, as we are 
now saying, according to probability or 
necessity; for example, in the Oedipus the 
man who came to bring Oedipus joy and 
to relieve him from his fear as to his 
mother, in revealing who he was did the 
opposite. And in the Lynceus, Lynceus is 
led off to die, while Danaus follows to slay 
him; it comes about from the things al- 
ready done that Danaus dies, but Lynceus 
is saved. 

2. Recognition (dvayvwpiors), as the 
word itself shows, is sudden change from 
ignorance to knowledge, whether for love 
or for hate, on the part of those deter- 
mined for good fortune or bad. The finest 
recognition occurs when reversals take 
place at the same time, as the one in the 
Oedipus has it. 3. There are also, to be 
sure, other kinds of recognition, for it can 
occur, as has been said, in relation to in- 
animate and chance objects; and it is pos- 
sible to recognize whether someone did or 
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did not do something. 4. But the recogni- 
tion most a part of the plot and most a 
part of the action is that spoken of, for 
such a recognition—and reversal—will 
have either pity [1452b] or fear. Of such 
courses of action tragedy, by definition, is 
imitation; further, both bad fortune and 
good will occur in them. 5. Furthermore, 
some recognitions are of one person by the 
other alone, when it is clear to the first 
who the other is; sometimes each must 
recognize the other. Iphigenia, for ex- 
ample, was recognized by Orestes from the 
sending of the letter, but another recogni- 
tion, of him by Iphigenia, was necessary. 

6. Two parts of the plot, then, are 
these: reversal and recognition. A third is 
suffering. Of these, reversal and recogni- 
tion have been discussed. Suffering is ac- 
tion destructive or painful; for example, 
deaths in plain sight, agonies, woundings, 
and all such. 


XII 
The parts of a tragedy which are to be 
used as qualitative factors we have pre- 


viously mentioned. In terms of quantity 
and the divisions into which a tragedy is 
separated, there are these: prologue, epi- 
sode, exode, choric song (one section of 
which is parode and the other stasimon). 
These are common to tragedies one and 
all; peculiar to some are songs from the 
stage and laments. 2. A prologue is all that 
part of a tragedy before the parode of the 
chorus; and an episode is all that part of a 
tragedy between entire choric songs; an 
exode is all that part of a tragedy after 
which there is no song of the chorus. Of 
the choral part, a parode is the first speech 
of the entire chorus; a stasimon is a song 
of the chorus without anapest or trochee; 
a lament (xdupos) is a dirge shared by the 
chorus and the actors. 

3. As for the parts of a tragedy, those 
which are to be used as qualitative factors 
we have previously mentioned. In terms 
of quantity and the divisions into which 
a tragedy is separated they are these. 


XIII 


What things poets should aim at and 
what they should shun in putting their 
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plots together, and from what the effect 
of tragedy will derive, are next to be dis- 
cussed after what has now been said. 

2. Since, then, the structure of the 
finest tragedy should be not simple but 
complicated, and since the tragedy should 
be imitative of fearful and pitiful events 
(that is characteristic of this kind of imita- 
tion), first it is clear that the good and 
just men need not be shown changing 
from good fortune to bad (that is neither 
fearful nor pitiful, but repulsive); nor the 
wicked men changing from bad fortune to 
good (that is most unsuited to tragedy of 
all, since it has none of the qualities it 
should have—that is, it is not friendly to 
mankind, [1453a] it is not pitiful, and it is 
not fearful). And, in the second place, it is 
clear that the thorough scoundrel need not 
fall from good fortune into bad (such a 
structure would have the element of 
friendliness to mankind, but neither pity 
nor fear, because the one is for the man 
who does not deserve his misfortune, the 
other for the man who is like us—pity for 
the man who does not deserve his misfor- 
tune, fear for the man who is like us—so 
that what happens will be neither pitiful 
nor fearful). 3. The man, then, who is in 
the midst of them is left. Such a man is 
not one who is unlike us in virtue and 
sense of justice, nor does he change to bad 
fortune through evil and wickedness, but 
through some error; he is of those who are 
in great repute and good fortune, like 
Oedipus and Thyestes and the outstand- 
ing men from such families. 

4. The good plot, then, must be single, 
rather than double as some say, and must 
change not to good fortune from bad 
but the opposite, from good to bad; not 
through wickedness but through a great 
error, either of such a man as was men- 
tioned or of a better rather than a worse. 
5. And what happens is evidence, for at 
first the poets told off the stories that oc- 
curred to them, but now the finest trage- 
dies are composed about a few families; 
for example, about Alemaeon, Oedipus, 
Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, 
and all the others whose lot it was either 
to suffer frightful things or to do them. 
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6. The finest tragedy in terms of the 
art is, then, of this structure. And hence 
those who complain against Euripides 
that he does this in his tragedies, many of 
which end in misfortune, make the same 
mistake—for this, as has been said, is 
right. There is the strongest evidence, for 
on the stage and in performance such 
tragedies appear particularly tragic, if 
they are correctly presented; and Euri- 
pides, if, indeed, he does not handle the 
other matters well, yet appears most 
tragic, at any rate, of the poets. 

7. Second is the structure called first by 
some, that both having the double struc- 
ture, as the Odyssey has, and ending in an 
opposite way for the better men and the 
worse. It is thought to be first because of 
the weakness of the audiences, for the po- 
ets follow along doing the bidding of the 
spectators. 8. But the pleasure is not the 
particular one which comes from tragedy; 
rather, it is characteristic of comedy, for 
there men who may be the direst enemies 
in the plot, like Orestes and Aegisthus, be- 
come friends at the end and go out, and 
nobody is killed by anybody. 


XIV 

[1453b] Now fear and pity can derive 
from the spectacle, but also from the very 
structure of the things done; and that is 
preferable and characteristic of a better 
poet. The plot must, in fact, so fit to- 
gether that, even without seeing, anyone 
who hears the events which occur will 
both shudder and feel pity from what hap- 
pens; these emotions one would experience 
in hearing the plot of the Oedipus. 2. To 
provide this through the spectacle is less a 
matter of the poetic art and requires a 
full-scale production. Those who create 
through the spectacle not fear but horror 
only have nothing in common with trag- 
edy; that is to say, one should seek not 
every pleasure from tragedy but the one 
characteristic of it. 3. And since it is the 
pleasure deriving from pity and fear 
through imitation that the poet should 
provide, clearly that is to be put in the 
things done. 

Let us, then, consider what sort of oc- 


currences are found to be terrible and 
what sort piteous. 4. Actions of this kind 
are necessarily those of dear ones against 
each other, or of enemies, or of men who 
are neither. If, then, enemy against 
enemy, there is nothing pitiful, whether a 
man acts or only starts to—except in so 
far as the act of suffering itself arouses 
pity. Nor if the men are indifferent. But 
when acts of suffering occur in close rela- 
tionships—for example, brother kills 
brother, or son father, or mother son, or 
son mother, or starts to do it, or some 
other deed of the kind—those are to be 
sought. 

5. Now it is not possible to break up 
the plots handed down; I mean, for ex- 
ample, Clytemnestra being killed by 
Orestes and Eriphyle by Alemaeon; but 
the poet should find out for himself how 
to use well even stories handed down. 

Let us say more clearly what we mean 
by well. 6. It is possible for the action to 
occur as the early poets used to compose, 
with the persons knowing and compre- 
hending what they did; in this manner, 
also, Euripides made Medea kill her boys. 
And it is possible for them to do the ter- 
rible deed, but to do it in ignorance, then 
later to recognize the close relationship, as 
Sophocles’ Oedipus does. In that case, to 
be sure, the deed is outside the drama, but 
it may be within the tragedy itself—for 
example, the deeds of Astydamas’ 
Alemaeon or of Telegonus in the Odysseus 
Wounded. 7. Further, there is a third pos- 
sibility besides these: a man about to do 
some one of the irreparable things through 
ignorance recognizes before doing it. And 
besides these there is no other way, for 
necessarily they do the deed or not, know- 
ing or not knowing. 

The worst of these is for a man to be 
about to do the deed, knowing, and then 
not to do it; it has what is repulsive, and 
also it is not tragic, since it is without suf- 
fering. Hence, no one [1454a] writes that 
way, or but rarely; for example, in 
Antigone Haemon starts to kill Creon. 

8. To do the deed is second, but it is 
better to do it without knowing and hav- 
ing done it to recognize what one has 
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done. The repulsive is not present, and 
also the recognition is overwhelming. 

9. Best is the last: I have in mind how 
in the Cresphontes Merope starts to kill 
her son; but she does not kill him, she 
recognizes him. And in the Iphigenia the 
sister recognizes the brother; and in the 
Helle the son, about to give up his mother, 
recognizes her. 

10. That is why, as was said just now, 
our tragedies are not about many families; 
for, in looking about, the poets found not 
by art but by chance how to provide in 
their plots what we have spoken of; they 
are forced, then, to go to those families in 
which such sufferings have occurred. 

11. And now enough has been said 
about the structure of the things done and 
of what sort plots should be. 


XV 


As for the qualities of character, there 
are four things to aim at. One thing and 
foremost is that they be good. Now a man 
will have character if, as was said, his 
speech or his action makes clear some 
choice; and good character if good choice. 
It is possible in each sex and kind, for 
surely a good woman is possible, and a 
good slave; and yet, all the same, of these, 
the former is inferior and the latter gen- 
erally base. 

2. Second is that they be appropriate; 
it is possible for a man to be courageous in 
character, but it is not appropriate for a 
woman to be as courageous—or as clever. 

3. Third is likeness; that is different 
from making the character good and ap- 
propriate as said. 

4. Fourth is consistency; even if the 
one offering the imitation were an incon- 
sistent person and stamped with such a 
character, nevertheless he should be con- 
sistently inconsistent. 

5. We might cite as an example of 
wickedness of character, quite unneces- 
sary, Menelaus in the Orestes; of unfitting 
and inappropriate character, the lament 
of Odysseus in the Scylla and the speech 
of Melanippe; of inconsistency, Iphigenia 
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at Aulis, for the suppliant girl is not at all 
like the later woman. 

6. And in the qualities of character, as 
in the structure of the things done, one 
must always seek either the necessary or 
the probable, so that for a man of a certain 
kind to say or do things of a certain kind 
will be either necessary or probable; and 
so that for this to come after that will be 
either necessary or probable. 

7. Now it is clear that the resolutions 
of plots must also come about from the 
[1454b] character itself and not as in the 
Medea from a machine, and in the Iliad in 
the matter of the sailing away. Rather, a 
machine is to be used for the things out- 
side the drama: such as have occurred 
before it, or such as a human being cannot 
know, or such as occur later, which need 
foretelling and reporting. We admit that 
the gods see all things. But there should 
be nothing irrational in any of the things 
done; if that is impossible, it should be 
outside the tragedy, like that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles. 

8. Since a tragedy is imitation of men 
nobler than we are, the poet should imi- 
tate the good portrait painters, for, 
though they reproduce the individual 
form, in making them like they paint 
them more beautiful. Thus, too, the poet, 
imitating both quick-tempered and sloth- 
ful—and men who have the other quali- 
ties of that kind in their characters— 
though they are such, should make them 
good and just; as Homer has made Achilles 
good, though an example of obstinacy. 

9. These things the poet should watch 
closely and, in addition, sensory effects 
beyond those necessarily accompanying 
poetic art; in them, indeed, it is possible to 
go wrong often. About them enough has 
been said in the published works. 

XVI 

What recognition is has been said ear- 
lier. As for kinds of recognition, first is 
that which is most artificial and which 
poets use most, through lack of resource- 
fulness: that through signs. 2. Of these, 
some are birthmarks, like “the spear 
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which the Earth-born bear” or the stars 
that Carcinus uses in the Thyestes. Others 
are acquired, and of these some are on the 
body, like scars, and some things worn, 
like necklaces and the things produced 
from the chest in the Tyro. 3. But these, 
too, may be used better or worse; for ex- 
ample, Odysseus was recognized through 
his scar in one way by the nurse and in an- 
other way by the swineherds. Those, that 
is, for proof are more artificial, and all like 
them. But those with a reversal, like the 
one in the Bathing of Odysseus, are better. 

4. Second are those made up by the 
poet—hence, artificial. For example, Ores- 
tes in the Iphigenia makes it known that 
he is Orestes; she, to be sure, is revealed 
through the letter, but he says himself 
what the poet bids—not the story. So this 
is close to the error mentioned; he might 
also have carried some tokens. And in the 
Tereus of Sophocles there is the voice of 
the shuttle. 

5. The third is through memory—by 
perceiving [1455a] on seeing something— 
like that in the Cyprians of Dicaeogenes, 
for when Teucer sees the picture, he 
bursts into tears; and like that in the 
Reply to Alcinous, for when Odysseus 
hears the lyre-player and remembers, he 
weeps. That is how they were recognized. 

6. Fourth is that from inference (syl- 
logism). For example, in the Libation- 
bearers Electra reasons that someone like 
her has come; there is no one like her but 
Orestes; he, therefore, has come. And that 
of Polyidus the sophist, for the Iphigenia, 
for it is probable that Orestes should rea- 
son that it is because his sister was sacri- 
ficed that it is also his lot to be sacrificed. 
And in the Tydeus of Theodectes, Tydeus 
says that he came to find his son, and him- 
self perishes. And that in the Phineidae, 
for the women seeing the place inferred 
their fate: namely, that they were fated to 
die in this place since they had been ex- 
posed there. 

7. And there is even a kind based on 
false reasoning (paralogism) of the au- 
dience, as in the Odysseus the Bearer of 
False Tidings. For it is made up by the 


poet that no one else but Odysseus can 
stretch the bow; and an assumption oc- 
curs if, to be sure, a man has said he will 
stretch the bow who would not have seen 
it. But to make that assumption suppos- 
ing that he will thereby expose himself is 
false reasoning. 

8. Of all, the best recognition is that 
resulting directly from the things done, 
the surprise coming about through likely 
events, as in the Oedipus of Sophocles and 
in the Iphigenia. It is likely, in fact, that 
Iphigenia should wish to send a letter. 
Such recognitions alone are free from arti- 
ficial things—signs and necklaces. Second 
are those from inference. 


XVII 

The poet should put his plots together 
and work them out with language setting 
the action as much as possible before his 
eyes; thus seeing it most vividly, as if 
present at the very events, he will find 
what is fitting, and contradictions will be 
least likely to escape him. Evidence of 
this is what was charged against Car- 
cinus, for Amphiaraus was coming up 
from a temple—which escaped the specta- 
tor, who did not see it. And on the stage 
the play failed, the audience misconstru- 
ing it. 

2. And as far as possible the poet 
should work out his plots even with ges- 
tures, for, granted the similarity of human 
nature, persons in states of emotion are 
particularly convincing; and the enraged 
man will rage and the angered man storm 
most realistically. Hence, the poetic art 
requires a man of fine nature or inspired; 
of these the former are quite plastic, the 
latter ecstatic. 

3. Plots—including those made up— 
the poet should also, [1455b] as he com- 
poses, set forth in general terms; then 
afterward he should work in episodes and 
expand. He would consider the general 
scheme, I say, as he might that of the 
Iphigenia: a certain girl was sacrificed 
and made to disappear mysteriously from 
the sight of those sacrificing her; she was 
set down in another country where it was 
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the custom to sacrifice strangers to the 
goddess; she took over this priestly office; 
at a later time the brother of the priestess 
happened to come there—the fact that the 
god for some purpose ordered him to go 
there is outside the general scheme, and 
what he came for is outside the plot—he 
came and was captured; on the point of 
being sacrificed he made himself known, 
either as Euripides has it or as Polyidus 
contrived—saying, as he probably would, 
that not only his sister, then, but he too 
must be sacrificed; and thence his deliver- 
ance. 

4. Next the poet, already having added 
names for support, should work in epi- 
sodes. And the episodes are to be suit- 
able—as, for Orestes, the mad fit through 
which he was captured and his deliverance 
through the purification. 

5. Now in dramas the episodes are 
short, but epic is lengthened by them. The 
plot of the Odyssey, indeed, is not long: 
a man is away from home many years, 
closely watched by Poseidon, alone; fur- 
ther, matters at home are such that his 
goods are being wasted by suitors of his 
wife and his son is being plotted against; 
he arrives, storm-tossed; making himself 
known to some, he sets upon his enemies; 
he is saved and destroys them. This, then, 
is the essence; the rest, episodes. 


XVII 

In every tragedy there is both compli- 
cation (déo1s) and resolution (Avois). The 
things outside and some of those within 
usually make up the complication; the 
rest is resolution. I call complication every- 
thing from the beginning up to that part 
which comes just before there is a change 
to good fortune or to bad; resolution, ev- 
erything from the beginning of the change 
to the end. Thus, in the Lynceus of Theo- 
dectes the complication includes the 
things done earlier, and the seizure of the 
little child, and afterward the revelation 
of these matters; the resolution is the part 
from the charge of murder to the end. 

2. There are four forms of tragedy—as 
many, that is, as the parts have also been 
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said to be: there is the complicated trag- 
edy, the whole of which is reversal and 
recognition; another is expressive of suf- 
fering, like those about Ajax [1456a] and 
Ixion; another is expressive of character, 
like the Phthiotides and the Peleus; the 
fourth... like the Phorcides and the 
Prometheus and all those set in Hades. 

3. One should, indeed, try very hard to 
combine these forms, one and all; or else 
the most important and as many as pos- 
sible, particularly because men nowadays 
chide the poets; since there have been po- 
ets good at every part, they think the in- 
dividual should surpass the peculiar virtue 
of each. 

In nothing so much as in plot is it just 
to speak of a tragedy as different or the 
same; tragedies are the same if their com- 
plication (\oxn) and resolution are the 
same. Many who make good complica- 
tions resolve them badly; but the poet 
should always master both. 

4. The poet must remember what has 
often been said, and not make a tragedy 
an epic-like system (epic-like I call that 
made up of many stories); suppose, for 
example, one should treat the whole story 
of the Iliad. There, on account of the 
length, the various parts are given their 
fitting importance, but in dramas it turns 
out quite contrary to expectation. 5. The 
evidence is that those who have treated 
the destruction of Ilium as a whole, and 
not by the part, like Euripides, or the 
story of Thebes, and not like Aeschylus, 
fail or come off badly in competition. 
Agathon, indeed, failed in this alone. 

6. Both in their reversals and in their 
simple plots they come remarkably close 
to what they aim at: namely, what is 
tragic and friendly to mankind. That is 
the case when the clever, but wicked, man 
is outwitted, like Sisyphus, and the cou- 
rageous, but unjust, man is worsted. That 
is the case, and it is probable, as Agathon 
says; it is probable, that is, that many 
things will happen quite against prob- 
ability. 

7. The chorus, too, one should take to 
be one of the actors, and a part of the 
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whole, and to share in the acting—not as 
in Euripides, but as in Sophocles. In most 
of the poets the parts sung belong no more 
to the plot than to another tragedy. For 
that reason they now sing inserted pieces 
(€uBodiua), Agathon having first begun 
such a practice. And yet how does singing 
inserted pieces differ from fitting a speech 
(or a whole episode) from one play into 
another? 
XIX 

Now we have already spoken about the 
other parts, but it remains to speak about 
language and thought. 

The things to be said about thought 
may be left to our remarks about rhetoric, 
for the subject belongs rather to that in- 
vestigation. Under thought, indeed, is what 
is to be brought about by speech. 2. It in- 
cludes both proof and refutation; the stir- 
ring-up of emotions like [1456b] pity or 
fear or anger, and all such; and, further, 
importance and insignificance. 3. It is 
clear, also, that in the things done the 
poet should proceed from the same prin- 
ciples when he needs to produce pity or 
fear or importance or probability —except 
that there is this much difference, that 
these must appear without instruction, 
while in speech they must be furnished by 
the speaker and must occur along with his 
speech. What, indeed, would be the 
speaker’s task if the idea were evident 
anyway, and not through his speech? 

4. Among matters pertaining to lan- 
guage, one is a kind of study of the struc- 
tural forms of language; these are for the 
actor to know and the man who has the 
related master-art; for example, what a 
command is, and what a prayer, and a 
statement, and a threat, and a question, 
and an answer, and anything else of the 
sort. 5. On the ground of knowledge or 
ignorance of these things no fault can be 
found with the poetic art which is at all 
worthy of serious attention. For why 
should anyone suppose Homer missed the 
mark in what Protagoras finds fault with: 
that intending to pray he gives a com- 
mand, saying, “Sing, Goddess, the wrath 


——”? Bidding anyone, he says, to do 
something or not to do it is a command. 
So let this study be dismissed as belonging 
to another art and not to the poetic. 


XX 


Of language as a whole these are the 
parts: letter, syllable, ligament, joint, 
name, verb, inflection, phrase. 

2. A letter, then, is an indivisible sound 
—not every such sound, but one from 
which an intelligible sound is capable of 
being made. There are also, that is, in- 
divisible sounds uttered by animals, but I 


- call none of them a letter. 3. The kinds of 


letter are vowel, semivowel, and mute. A 
vowel has an audible sound without addi- 
tion. A semivowel has an audible sound 
after addition; for example, s and r. A 
mute has no sound by itself, but by addi- 
tion of one of the letters which have a 
sound of some sort it becomes audible; for 
example, g and d. 4. These differ in both 
the shapes and the regions of the mouth 
which produce them; in aspiration and 
lack of it, in length and brevity, and, fur- 
ther, in acute, grave, and medial accen- 
tuation. About the details of these matters 
we must see the metrical treatises. 

5. A syllable is a nonsignificant sound, 
made up of a mute and a letter having a 
sound; gr without a is a syllable, as it is 
with a—that is, gra. But to study the dif- 
ferences of the syllables is also the busi- 
ness of metrics. 

6. A ligament is a nonsignificant sound 
which neither [1457a] hinders nor helps 
the creation of a single significant sound 
out of several sounds; it is not appropriate 
to place it at the beginning of a phrasal 
unit by itself—for example, yév, #ror, 5é. 
Or it is a nonsignificant sound which is 
capable of making a single significant 
phrase out of two or more significant 
phrases—for example, audi, zepi, and the 
rest. 

7. A joint is a nonsignificant sound 
which marks the beginning of a phrase, or 
the end, or the separation of phrases, its 
natural place being either at the ends or in 


the middle. 
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8. A name is a composite, significant 
sound without tense, of which no part is 
by itself significant; in the case of com- 
pounds, that is, we do not use them as if 
one part also had significance by itself— 
for example, in Theodore (0ed5wpos, God’s 
gift) the -dore (dapov, gift) is not sig- 
nificant. 

9. A verb is a composite, significant 
sound with tense, of which no part is sig- 
nificant by itself, as is also the case with 
the names. That is, man or white does not 
signify when; whereas walks also signifies 
the present time, has walked what has 
passed. 

10. Infiection occurs in name or verb, 
one form signifying of or fo, and the like; 
another signifying one or many, as men or 
man; another signifying mode, as by ques- 
tion or command—Did he walk? and 


Walk! show inflection in a verb by these 
formative principles. 

11. A phrase is a composite, significant 
sound of which some parts by themselves 
signify something. Not every phrase, in- 


deed, is composed of verbs and names, 
such as the definition of man; rather, it is 
accepted as being a phrase without verbs. 
A phrase will always, however, have a 
part which is significant by itself, like 
Cleon in Cleon walks. 12. A phrase is a unit 
in two ways; either, that is, by signifying 
one thing or by conjunction of several 
phrases; for example, the Iliad is one by 
conjunction, the definition of man by sig- 
nifying one thing. 


XXI 

There are two forms of names: the 
simple (I call simple a word which is not 
made up of significant parts, like earth) 
and the double. Of the latter, one form is 
made up of a significant and a nonsig- 
nificant part (but not in the word signifi- 
cant and nonsignificant), and one form is 
made up of significant parts; there might 
even be a triple and quadruple name, and 
a multiple, like many of the words of the 
Massilians—for example, [1457b] ‘Epyo- 
KatkdéavOos. 

2. Every word is either a standard ex- 
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pression or dialectal or a metaphor or an 
ornament or artificial or lengthened or 
abbreviated or changed. 

3. I call a word standard which we 
Athenians use, and dialectal one which 
other Greeks. So it is clear that the same 
word can be both dialectal and standard, 
but not to the same people; for example, 
ciyuvov (spear) is a standard word to 
Cyprians, but to us dialectal. 

4. Metaphor means applying the name 
of something else, either from genus to 
species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or by analogy. 5. I call 
from genus to species an example like 
‘Here stands my ship.” That is, being at 
anchor is a kind of standing. From species 
to genus—“Truly Odysseus has wrought 
ten thousand noble deeds” (Iliad ii. 272). 
For ten thousand means many, and in this 
case Homer used it in place of many. From 
species to species—examples like ““drawing 
off life with bronze” and “cutting with in- 
destructible bronze.”’ There draw means 
cut and cut means draw; both are a kind of 
taking away. 6. I call it by analogy when 
the second term is so related to the first as 
the fourth to the third, for one will say for 
the second the fourth, or for the fourth the 
second, and sometimes they add for what 
is supplanted something it is related to. 
For example, the cup is so related to 
Dionysus as the shield to Ares; one will 
then say that the cup is “Dionysus’ 
shield” and that the shield is ““Ares’ cup.” 
Or what old age is to life, evening is to 
day; one will then say that evening is the 
“old age of day,” as Empedocles puts it, 
and old age the “evening of life,” or “sun- 
set of life.” 7. For some terms there is no 
existing word analogous, but nonetheless a 
comparison will also be made. For ex- 
ample, to scatter seed is to sow, but for 
scattering fire in the case of the sun there 
is no word; still, in relation to the sun this 
is like sowing in relation to seed; hence, 
“sowing god-created light” has been said. 
8. And it is possible to use this style of 
metaphor in yet another way; applying a 
word appropriate to something else, to 
deny some one of its peculiar attributes. 
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For example, one might speak of the 
shield as a cup not “of Ares” but “wine- 
less.” 

9. An artificial word is one which, not 
being generally used by people, the poet 
himself establishes; some words seem to be 
of this kind, like épviyes for horns and 
apnrnp for priest. 

10. A word is lengthened [1458a] if it 
uses a longer vowel than the usual one or 
an added syllable, like woAnos for zodews 
and IIndniadew for Iindetdov. A word is ab- 
breviated when some part of it is taken 
away, like xpt for «pin, 66 for dua, and 
oy for dyrs in pia yiyverar audorepwr Oy. 

11. A word is changed when the poet 
leaves part of the ordinary form and 
makes up the rest, like deé:repov for deziov, 
in deftTepov Kara pator. 

12. In the case of the names them- 
selves some are masculine, some feminine, 
some intermediate. Masculines are those 
which end in N, P, and 2, and the letters 
which are composed with 2 (these are 
two, VW and =); feminines are those which 
end in vowels—both those always long 
(like H and Q) and those sometimes 
lengthened (like A). So it happens there 
are an equal number of endings for mascu- 
lines and for feminines, since V and & are 
identical with 2. No name ends in a mute, 
nor in a short vowel (E and QO). Three, 
only, end in I (wédr, xkoup, weérepe) and 
five in T (ddpu, r&v, varv, yovu, adorv). The 
intermediates end in long vowels, and in 
N< and P> and 2. 


XXII 

Excellence in language is to be clear 
without being ordinary. Clearest, indeed, 
is that made up of standard words, but it 
is ordinary; examples are the poetry of 
Cleophon and Sthenelus. Language which 
uses distinctive words is, however, digni- 
fied, and it quite changes vulgar speech. I 
call distinctive a dialectal word, a meta- 
phor, lengthening, and everything con- 
trary to standard usage. 2. But if one 
composes wholly in such language, either 
a riddle or babble will result—if the lan- 
guage is made up of metaphors, a riddle; 


if of dialectal words, babble. The idea of a 
riddle is this: for the speaker to unite 
things which ordinarily cannot be united. 
It is, to be sure, impossible to make a 
riddle by putting together the other kinds 
of words; but with metaphor it can be 
done—for example, “I saw a man who had 
glued bronze upon a man with fire,” and 
the like. Passages made up of dialectal 
words are babble. 

8. Standard and distinctive words 
should, then, in one way or another be 
mixed, for the latter will make for what is 
neither vulgar nor ordinary—such as the 
dialectal word, the metaphor, the orna- 
ment, and the other kinds mentioned— 
and what is standard will make for clarity. 

4. No very small share [1458b] is con- 
tributed to clarity of language which is 
not ordinary by lengthenings, abbrevia- 
tions, and alterations of words; through 
its being different from what is standard— 
becoming contrary to custom—the lan- 
guage will avoid commonplaceness, but 
through its partially conforming to cus- 
tom there will be clarity. 

5. So men do not rightly find fault 
when they inveigh against such a style of 
discourse and ridicule the poet; for ex- 
ample, the early Euclid, claiming it easy 
to compose poetry if you let a poet length- 
en words as he wishes, satirized that prac- 
tice in his very reading of: 


’Emcxapny eldov Mapabavade Badifovta 


and 


ovx ay yy’ Epapmevos Tov Exeivou EANEBopor. 


6. To be at all obvious in using this 
style is ridiculous, to be sure, for meter is 
common to all the various kinds of words. 
In fact, using metaphors and dialectal 
words and the other forms improperly and 
expressly for ridiculous effects, one will 
achieve just that. 

7. How great a difference the appropri- 
ate word makes is to be observed in hexa- 
meters when words are put in contrary to 
the meter. One might discover that we are 
speaking the truth in the case of the dia- 
lectal word, and metaphors, and all the 
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other kinds, by substituting standard 
words. Thus, when Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides make the same iambic line, the 
latter changing one word only, a dialectic 
word for a standard and ordinary one, 
Euripides’ line seems fine, Aeschylus’ 
cheap. Aeschylus, that is, wrote in the 
Philoctetes 

gayéiawav Hf pou capkas éobier odds 

(the cancer which eats the flesh of my 

foot). 


Euripides wrote Oowdara (feasts on) for 
éoie (eats). Or, 
vov 6€ wéav ddLyos TE Kai obrtdaves Kai 
dens (being now few and worth- 
less and shabby) (Odyssey ix. 515), 


if one should say, substituting standard 
words 
viv 6€ péov puxpos te Kai aoberk Kal 
edns (being now small and weak 
and ugly). 


Or, 
didpov aekédtov Karabeis OXiynV TE 
tpamefay (putting down shabby 
chair and cheap table) (Odyssey 
xx. 259) 


changed into 
didpov poxOnpdov Karaeis puKpay Te 
tparefav (putting down bad chair 
and small table). 


Or, 
nidves Bodwowv (the shores thundered) 
(Iliad xvii. 265) 
into 
joves Kpafovow (the shores screeched). 


8. Again Ariphrades used to make fun 
of the tragedians because they used 
phrases and words in their writing which 
no one would utter in conversation, such 
as dwuatwy ao, instead of a6 dwyatwr, 
and oéfev, and éyw d€ wv, and [1459a] 
"AxtANews wépe instead of zwepi ’AxtdAdEws, 
and others like them. But all such, by not 
being among the standard expressions, 
make for what is not vulgar in language. 
Ariphrades did not realize that. 

9. It is important to use properly each 
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of the forms mentioned—and compounds 
and dialectal words. But much the most 
important is to be metaphorical, for this 
alone one cannot get from anyone else, 
and it is a sign of a fine nature, since to 
make metaphors well is to perceive like- 
ness. 

10. Of the various forms of words, com- 
pounds are especially suited to dithy- 
rambs, dialectal words to heroic verse, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic verse, all 
the forms mentioned are usable, but in 
iambic, since it imitates speech as closely 
as possible, such words are suited as one 
would also use in an oration—these are 
the standard word and metaphor and 
ornament. 

11. And now we have said enough 
about tragedy and imitation in action. 


XXIII 

As for the imitative art which is narra- 
tive and in meter, it is clear that the poet 
should put together his plots, as in trag- 
edies, to be dramatic, and about one ac- 
tion which is whole and complete, having 
a beginning and middle parts and an end, 
so that, like a living animal which is one 
whole, it will create the pleasure char- 
acteristic of it; and it is clear that the 
structures should not be like historical ac- 
counts, in which it is necessary to reveal 
not one course of action but one period of 
time—whatever events happened in it, 
involving one man or more, each of which 
is only as it chanced related to the others. 
2. For as the sea-battle at Salamis and the 
fight with the Carthaginians in Sicily took 
place at the same time, without at all 
tending toward the same result, so also in 
consecutive periods of time one event 
sometimes occurs after another without 
any one result occurring from them. Yet 
perhaps most of the poets do this. 

3. Hence, as we have already said, in 
this respect, too, Homer would seem to be 
inspired beyond all the others, that he did 
not try to treat the war as a whole, al- 
though it had a beginning and an end, for 
the plot would have been too big and not 
easily seen as a unit; or if he cut it down 
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in length, it would have been too compli- 
cated in its variety. But, as it is, selecting 
one part, he used many of the events as 
episodes, such as the Catalogue of the Ships 
and other episodes by which he diversifies 
his composition. The other poets write 
about one man and [1459b] about one pe- 
riod of time and one course of action in 
many parts—as do the authors of the 
Cypria and the Little Iliad. 4. So, then, 
whereas from the Jliad and the Odyssey 
only one tragedy each is made, or at most 
two, from the Cypria many have been 
made and from the Little Iliad more than 
eight—for example, The Award of the 
Arms, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypy- 
lus, The Begging, The Laconian Women, 
The Destruction of Ilium, The Departure of 
the Fleet, Sinon, and The Trojan Women. 


XXIV 

Further, epic must have the same 
forms as tragedy; as being, that is, either 
simple or complicated, or expressive of 
character, or of suffering. And the parts, 
except music and spectacle, must be the 
same, for there must be reversals and rec- 
ognitions and acts of suffering, and the 
thoughts and the language must be good. 
2. These, one and all, Homer used, both 
first and properly; and I say this because 
each of his poems is well constructed—the 
Iliad, simple and pathetic; the Odyssey, 
complicated, for there are recognitions 
throughout, and expressive of charac- 
ter. And, in addition, in language and in 
thought they excel all. 

3. But epic differs both in the length of 
its structure and in its meter. As for nor- 
mative length, indeed, that stated is suf- 
ficient; that is, the beginning and the end 
must be capable of being seen as a unit. 
That will probably be the case if the struc- 
tures are less than those of the early poets 
and approximate the total length of the 
tragedies set for a single hearing. 4. And 
for extending its size epic has a consider- 
able advantage characteristic of it, be- 
cause in tragedy it is not possible to imi- 
tate several parts as being enacted at the 
same time, but only the part on the stage 


and presented by the actors. In epic, how- 
ever, through its being narrative, it is pos- 
sible to treat several parts as occurring at 
the same time, and, by them, if they are 
germane, the weight of the poem will be 
increased. This advantage, then, it has for 
magnificence, and the fact that it diverts 
the hearer by using episodes of many 
kinds. Sameness, quickly satiating, makes 
tragedies fail. 

5. As for meter, the heroic from experi- 
ence has proved suitable, for if one should 
compose narrative imitation in any other 
meter, or in many meters, it would appear 
inept. The heroic is, in fact, the most 
stately and most impressive of the meters; 
hence, it very readily admits both dialec- 
tal words and metaphors. Narrative imi- 
tation, in fact, goes far beyond the others. 
The iambic and the trochaic, on the other 
hand, are [1460a] full of movement; the 
former suits action, the latter dancing. 
6. Further, it would be still more out of 
place if one should mix meters as Chaere- 
mon did. That is why no one has com- 
posed a poem of lengthy structure in any 
other meter than the heroic, but, as we 
said, nature herself teaches us to choose 
what is appropriate to her. 

7. Homer deserves to be praised for 
many reasons, but particularly because he 
alone of the poets is not ignorant of what 
he himself should do; as himself the poet 
should say as few things as possible, since 
he is not by them an imitator. The 
other poets, indeed, themselves compete 
throughout, and imitate few subjects and 
rarely; but Homer, after a brief introduc- 
lion, straightway brings in a man or a 
woman or a person with some other char- 
acter, and none characterless, rather each 
having character. 

8. Now it is necessary in tragedies to 
create surprise, but the irrational, through 
which surprise particularly comes about, 
is better received in epic because one is not 
looking at the doer. While the business of 
the pursuit of Hector would prove laugh- 
able if it were on the stage—the men 
standing still and not pursuing, and 
Achilles shaking his head—in hexameters 
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it escapes attention. Surprise is pleasant; 
the evidence is that all men report an 
event adding to it, to give pleasure. 

9. It is Homer especially who has 
taught the other poets to tell lies as they 
ought. The method is false reasoning. For 
people suppose, whenever one thing exists 
or comes about because another does, that 
if the second does, the first does also. This 
is false. On account of it, even if the first is 
false, but the second necessarily exists or 
comes about if it is true, we postulate the 
first, for, since we know the second to be 
true, our mind falsely reasons that the 
first also is. An example of this is that 
from the Bathing of Odysseus. 

10. And one should prefer impossibili- 
ties, rendered probable, to things possible 
but unconvincing. Plots should not be 
constructed from irrational parts; indeed, 
most certainly they should have nothing 
irrational. If they do, it should be outside 
the story told, like Oedipus’ not knowing 
how Laius died—not, however, in the 
drama, like the men giving an account of 
the Pythian games in the Electra, or in the 
Mysians the man coming from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. To say that the 
plot would have been destroyed is ridicu- 
lous, for in the first place such plots should 
not be constructed. But if the poet makes 
one and it appears fairly reasonable, it is 
to be accepted, even though absurd. Since 
the irrational matters in the Odyssey— 
those about Odysseus’ disembarkment 
[1460b]—would also clearly not be toler- 
able if a bad poet composed them; as it is, 
with his other virtues, the poet conceals 
what is absurd, making it pleasurable. 

11. And the poet must work hard at the 
language in the parts without action and 
expressive neither of character nor of 
thought; conversely, language which is 
too brilliant conceals both qualities of 
character and thoughts. 


XXV 


About problems and their solutions—of 
how many and also of what kinds they 
are—will become clear if we look at the 
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matter thus: since the poet is an imitator, 
just as if he were a painter or some other 
maker of likenesses, he necessarily and al- 
ways imitates one of three possibilities— 
namely, what was or is; what men say and 
is believed to be; what ought to be. 2. 
These are narrated in language in which 
dialectal word and metaphor and the 
many modifications of language occur, for 
we grant these to the poets. 

3. Besides, there is not the same exact- 
ness in the political and the poetic arts, 
or in any other art and the poetic. In the 
poetic art itself there is twofold possibility 
of error; one pertinent to the art, the other 
incidental. 4. That is, if the poet chooses 
to imitate impossibilities, the error per- 
tains to the art itself. But if the poet is 
right in his choice, although he has de- 
scribed the horse as throwing both right 
legs forward; or if he has made a mistake 
in respect to a particular art—for ex- 
ample, in respect to medicine or some 
other art; or if he has imitated miscel- 
laneous impossibilities—the error does not 
pertain to the poetic art. So we must reply 
to the accusations in the problems looking 
at them from these facts. 

5. First, then, the accusations against 
the art itself: the poet has presented im- 
possibilities, he has erred. But, we may 
reply, he is right if he achieves the end of 
the art—the end, of course, has been 
stated—if thus he makes this or another 
part more striking. An example is the pur- 
suit of Hector. 

If, to be sure, the end might more or less 
have been realized and according to the 
art governing these matters, he is wrong 
to have erred; for, if possible, one should 
not err at all. Still, we may ask whether 
the error is one of those which pertains to 
the art or to another incidental matter. It 
is less serious if a man does not know that 
a doe does not have horns than if he depicts 
her unimitatively. 

6. In addition, if it is charged that 
things are not true, we may reply that 
they nonetheless ought to be. Thus, 
Sophocles said for himself that he pre- 
sented men as they ought to be, Euripides 
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men as they are. By this answer the prob- 
lem is to be solved. 

7. But if neither is the case we may 
reply that men say things are thus—for 
example, the stories about gods. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is not better to tell them and 
they are not true; rather, things have 
chanced [146la] as it seemed to Xeno- 
phanes. Still we may reply that men say 
so. 

In other cases, perhaps it is not better, 
but so it was. For example, what Homer 
says about the weapons: “Their spears 
were upright on the spike” (Iliad x. 152). 
They were so accustomed then, as are 
Illyrians even now. 

8. As to whether something was said or 
done well or ill by someone, that is to be 
considered by looking not only at the 
thing done or said itself, seeing whether it 
is noble or base, but also at the one who 
does or says it, to whom, or when, or how, 
or for what reason—whether, for example, 
that a greater good may occur or that a 
greater evil may be avoided. 

9. One must solve some problems by 
considering the language. Thus, for a 
dialectal word: otpjas perv mpdrov (Iliad 
i. 50). For Homer is not speaking of mules 
but of guards. As for Dolon és p’ 4 Tou 
eidos wev env xaxos (Iliad x. 316), it is not 
his body that is shapeless, but his face 
that is ugly; for the Cretans use evedés to 
mean fair of face. And {wpérepov b€ Képace 
(Iliad ix. 203) does not mean unmixed 
wine, as for drunkards, but more rapidly. 

10. Some are explicated metaphori- 
cally, as “All gods and men slept through 
the night” (Iliad ii. 1); whereas he says, 
“When he looked toward the Trojan 
plain, a noise of flutes and pipes...” 
(Iliad x. 11-13). All has been said instead 
of many by metaphor, for all is a form of 
many. And “She alone has no part...” 
(Iliad xviii. 489) is metaphorical, for the 
best known is the only one. 

11. Some are solved by accentuation 
and breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos 
explained didouev 5é ot edxos dpéoOar (Iliad 
ii. 15) and 76 peév ob Katariderar buBpw (Iliad 
Xxili. 328). 


12. Some are solved by punctuation, as 
in Empedocles’ “Suddenly mortal things 
were created, which formerly had learned 
to be immortal; things unmixed before 
were mixed.” 

13. Some are solved by indicating am- 
biguity, as in “The greater part of the 
night had passed” (Iliad x. 252), for in 
that case “the greater part”’ is ambiguous. 

14. Some are solved by appeal to the 
custom of language. A mixed drink men 
call wine, and braziers they call workers in 
iron. On this basis, “a greave of new- 
wrought tin” (Iliad xxi. 592) was written. 
On this basis, Ganymede was said to 
“pour wine for Zeus” (Iliad xx. 234), al- 
though the gods do not drink wine. This 
practice might also be explained, perhaps, 
as metaphorical. 

15. And when a word seems to indicate 
a contradiction, we should consider in how 
many ways it may have meaning in what 
is said. In the case of ““There was held the 
spear of bronze”’ (Iliad xx. 272), we should 
consider in how many ways it is possible 
to be fixed in that place—so or so. 

16. We should take up the matter as 
far as possible doing the opposite of what 
[1461b] Glaucon remarks—that some men 
from the beginning take up problems irra- 
tionally and, having voted against the 
poet, draw conclusions and censure him 
for having said what they think he said— 
if it is opposed to their own opinion. The 
matter of Icarius has been treated in this 
way, for they suppose him to be a Lace- 
demonian, and it is consequently absurd 
that Telemachus did not meet him when 
he came to Lacedemon. But perhaps it is 
as the Cephallenians say; for they claim 
that Odysseus married among them and 
that Penelope’s father was Icadius, not 
Icarius. Through an error the problem is 
plausible. 

17. All in all, we must refer the impos- 
sible to poetic composition, or to what is 
better, or to opinion. As for poetic com- 
position, we may say that something con- 
vincing, though impossible, is rather to be 
chosen than something unconvincing and 
possible. And perhaps it is impossible that 
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men should be such as Zeuxis painted 
them. But, we may say, it is better, and 
that is because the representation should 
be superior. The irrational may be justified 
on the basis of what men say, and also be- 
cause sometimes a thing is not, in fact, 
irrational, since it is probable for things to 
happen even against probability. 

18. Statements which contradict each 
other we should examine like proofs in 
speeches, whether the same thing is 
meant, and in relation to the same thing, 
and in the same way—so as to examine the 
speaker himself, in terms of what he him- 
self says or what a sensible man assumes. 

19. There is proper objection both to 
irrationality and to depravity when, there 
being no necessity at all, the poet uses the 
irrational, as does Euripides in the case of 
Aegeus, or wickedness, like that of Mene- 
laus in the Orestes. 

20. So they bring charges of five kinds, 
alleging things to be either impossible or 
irrational or disgusting or contradictory 
or against the exactness appropriate to the 
art. The solutions are to be examined un- 
der the headings mentioned: they are 
twelve. 

XXVI 

Someone may raise the question 
whether the epic imitation is better than 
the tragic. It is argued that if the less vul- 
gar imitation is better and always is that 
directed toward better audiences, very 
clearly the one imitating everything what- 
soever is vulgar. And it is said that the 
actors, supposing the audience will not 
perceive unless the actor himself adds 
something, stir up a great commotion, like 
the cheap flute-players who whirl about if 
they have to imitate the discus and drag 
the leader of the chorus if they are playing 
the Scylla. 2. Such, people claim, is trag- 
edy—as, indeed, the earlier actors judged 
those who came after them. Mynniscus 
called Callipides a monkey, thinking him 
very extravagant, and such was the opin- 
ion also about [1462a] Pindarus. As these 
later actors are to the earlier ones, the 
whole art is to epic. Epic, they say, is for 
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audiences of good and just men, who do 
not need gestures at all, while tragedy is 
for cheap people. And the art which is 
vulgar will clearly be inferior. 

3. In the first place, it may be replied, 
the criticism is not of the poetic art but of 
the art of acting, since it also is possible to 
overdo gesticulations both in reciting, as 
Sosistratus did, and in singing, as Mnasi- 
theus the Opuntian did. Then, too, not 
every sort of movement is to be disap- 
proved, unless dancing is; rather, that of 
cheap persons. It was, in fact, charged 
against both Callipides and now others, 
that they imitated licentious women. Fur- 
ther, tragedy produces its effect even 
without movement, just as epic does; for 
through reading it is clear what sort of 
thing it is. Now if in the other respects it 
is superior, this need not be essential to it. 

4. Then, it is superior because it has 
everything that epic has, for it can even 
use its meter; and also because it has, as 
no small part, music and spectacular ele- 
ments, through which its delights most 
vividly unite. Further, it has vividness 
both in reading and on the stage. 5. Again, 
it is superior in that the purpose of the 
imitation [1462b] is achieved in less space, 
for the more intense effect is more delight- 
ful than one weakened by length of time. 
Suppose a man should put the Oedipus of 
Sophocles into as many hexameters as the 
Iliad! Again, the imitation of hexameter 
poets is less a unit—and the evidence is 
that from any imitation of the sort several 
tragedies are constructed—so that if they 
unify a plot, either it appears curtailed 
when it is briefly set forth, or, conforming 
to the length usual to the meter, waterish. 
6. And I have in mind what happens if the 
epic is composed of several actions—like 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have 
many such parts that in themselves have 
size. These poems, nevertheless, are con- 
structed in the best way possible, and as 
far as possible each is imitation of one 
course of action. 

7. Now if in all these respects tragedy 
differs and also in the effectiveness of the 
art—for epic and tragedy are not to create 
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a chance pleasure but the one mentioned 
—it is clear that tragedy will be superior, 
achieving the end better than epic. 

8. So much, then, concerning tragedy 
and epic: themselves, their forms, and 


their parts; in how many ways and in 
what they differ; what the causes of suc- 
cess and failure are; and concerning ac- 
cusations and solutions. 

About invectives and comedy... . 


A NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


This translation of the Poetics has been in 
the making many years. I here acknowledge 
the permission of the State University of Iowa 
to make use of two earlier mimeographed ver- 
sions (1942, 1949). In these I was determinedly 
literal, with the result that English idiom 
sometimes suffered; in the present rendering I 
have more conscientiously observed ordinary 
decencies in style, without, I think, sacrificing 
accuracy. 

I have tried to assimilate the scholarly dis- 
cussion of the work in the last several decades 
but cannot claim to have done justice to the 
speculation of the centuries. Postulating the 
original Greek from the several manuscript 
traditions, I have sought to produce a transla- 
tion representing the hypothetical text. It has 
not been possible, of course, to dispose of all 
uncertainties by such a process. It is not likely 
that the textual problems of xvi. 7 and xxv. 4, 
for example, will soon be settled to everyone’s 
satisfaction. Inevitably I have benefited from 
study of the other English translations, but at 
the same time I have intended to read the 
work as if it had not been read before. In so far 
as I have achieved that aim I am indebted to 
Henry H. Stevens, of Yarmouthport, Massa- 
chusetts, from whom I learned Greek. 

It will be admitted by all who have worked 
with the text that Aristotle’s prose is some- 
times graceless. Some important ideas, like 
KaOapots, he evidently left for later elucidation. 
Some passages are inconsistent in scheme with 
the whole. Now and then the meaning of key 
words (érozotia, piOos, Adyos, eldos, among 
others) varies. But many sections of the work, 
in a ready and cheerful lecturing style, have 
clarity and easy cogency. The precision and 
originality of many of Aristotle’s observations 
more than compensate for any harshness in 
their expression. We have a patched miscellany 
of remarks for elaboration, sketches, and sys- 


tematic discussions. It is almost certainly un- 
finished, for reasons we can only guess. 

Perhaps for most readers the main interest 
of this effort will lie in the interpretation of 
chapters i, ix, and xiii, and in the simplification 
of the phrase in vi. 2 defining xa@apots. This 
last should be explicated by reference to xiii. 2, 
where pity and fear are defined for the treatise 
as a whole; “‘like them” should have the gloss 
of Nicomachean Ethics ii, 1105b 21 f., where 
Aristotle lists the emotions he associated with 
pleasure and pain. My attempt to make sense 
of the general argument of chapter 1, .. ‘tout 
deleting érorotia in i. 6, I defended in the 
American Journal of Philology (October, 1944). 
The view that in xiii. 2 and 3 Aristotle dis- 
cusses a single ideal tragedy I presented in the 
Philological Quarterly (January and April, 
1945). The tendency to understand the central 
figure of such a tragedy (6 weratd) as a man 
primarily marked by flaw and guilt has too 
long obscured Aristotle’s main contention— 
that in tragedy we see men in action at their 
best, if paradoxically they are not unlike us 
and are involved in tragic error. For the sig- 
nificance of the reference to the Anthus of 
Agathon in ix. 7, I may cite my essay in the 
American Journal of Philology (April, 19389). 
It will be remarked that in ix. 2 and 3 “factual 
compilation” is used for ioropia, thus re- 
moving the stigma which Aristotle had seem- 
ingly (and indefensibly) plased upon history. 
Perhaps only in “‘natural history” have we 
preserved the meaning he attached to the 
word. The rendering of tzoxpirai as “an- 
swerers”’ in iv. 13 is based on the argument of 
my friend and former colleague, Gerald F. 
Else, presented in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association (1939). 

Adequate annotation of the Poetics would, 
of course, require a volume many times the 
size of the succinct text. 


S. M. P. 
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